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Sir Thomas Lipton. 


A THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN AND THE OWNER OF THE SHAMROCK. 


In drawing attention to the portrait 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, we wish to point 
out the difference between his type of 
organization and that of Mr. Frank Til- 
ford, whose portrait appeared in our last 
issue. Both Sir Thomas and Mr. Til- 
ford are successful business men, and ac- 
complish an immense amount of work. 
The latter possesses a vital-mental tem- 
perament, the former a motive-mental. 
The one has the energy, grit, and wiri- 
ness of an Irishman, Scotchman, and 
American; the other has the energy 
and foresight of an American and An- 
glo-Saxon. 

Everyone is more or less interested 
in the contest that is this month to take 
place between the Columbia and the 
Shamrock, and considerable interest 
is manifested in the owner of the latter. 
The sensation that has been created by 
the offer of the owner of the Sham- 
rock to compete for America’s cup 
with the Columbia is perfectly phe- 
nomenal. 

Enthusiasm runs high in Australia 
at the time of the “ Cup race,” and Eng- 


land on the Derby Day, but in neither. 
country has such a sensation been cre- 
ated as that which is now being mani- 
fested over the coming yacht race. 

Before the month is out over a hun- 
dred million people will know which 
country holds the Cup and which boat 
(as Sir Thomas Lipton puts it) “is the 
best.” While Americans look with pride 
at the beautiful boat Columbia, which 
they hope will win the race, yet they 
are willing to admit that the Shamrock 
surpasses any of its predecessors that 
have crossed the ocean to enter into 
competition with them. 

English people have ground for their 
confidence in the sailing of the Sham- 
rock. It is stated by an expert that 
the latter appears to possess the best 
qualities of its American rival, and it 
remains to be seen how much of all 
those qualities are offset in the British 
yacht by defects as yet undeveloped. 
William Fife, Jr., the designer of the 
challenging yacht, has proved himself 
a worthy competitor of the Herreshoffs, 
the great American boat-builders. 
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Sir Thomas has been a successful man 
throughout his career, but his Ameri- 
can friends hope that for once in his 
life he will meet with disappointment, 
and that he will fail to carry the Ameri- 
can cup back to England. He is a man, 
however, who possesses the true Yankee 
persistence, and he is not ashamed to 
own that he gained much useful infor- 
mation, inspiration, and go-ahead spirit 
while on this side of the Atlantic when 
a lad. 

Whichever boat wins the race and 
holds the cup, we must not forget 


that in the city of Bristol, R. I., in a- 


roomy old country house facing the 
shipyard where-the Columbia was born, 
there is a dear old lady whose joy or 
chagrin is certain to equal in intensity, 
if not in manifestation, that of the most 
ardent American yachtsman-or specta- 
tor. 

This old lady will not journey to New 
York or board an excursion steamer to 
witness the international struggle. She 
will remain quietly in the old country 
house, looking out toward the birthplace 
of Columbia, with eyes that have gazed 
upon the waters for nearly ninety years, 
and waiting patiently for the news. She 
is the “ mother of all the Herreshoffs.” 
Why is she not, therefore, also the 
mother of the modern American racing 
yacht? Surely, in the event of victory, 
she will be the belle of Bristol. 

The Herreshoffs, known over the 
world for the marvelous skill which has 
given supremacy to the American yacht, 
inherited that skill not only from a 
father well known as a shipbuilder in 
his day, but from a mother whose family 
was famous in the seafaring and ship- 
building line in Boston early in the cen- 
tury. As Mary Ball was to her son, 
George Washington, and Nancy Hanks 
to hers, Abraham Lincoln, so may we 
say that Miss Lewis of Boston, as Mrs. 
Herreshoff, has been, in a less distin- 
guished though not less positive way, 
to those sons who have made their name 
famous throughout the aquatic world. 

This old lady, the mother of the mod- 
ern American yacht, will wait anxiously 
for the news in the old country house 
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facing the bay. May she become, with 
her ninety years, the belle of Bristol. 
Sir Thomas Lipton is a man of great 
wealth; in fact, his fortune has been 
estimated at $50,000,000, but he has not 
become the possessor of it by inheritance 
or mere luck, as the saying is; he has 
learned the lessons of shrewd economy 
and hard work, and is ready to-day to 
advise young people how to set to work 
to build up a respectable income, if not 
immense wealth, by drawing practical 
illustrations from his own life. It was 
about thirty-five years ago that he, as 
a poorly clothed little boy, had to leave 
school and go to work as a messenger in 
a stationery store. His wages then were 
just sixty cents a week; but, being am- 
bitious, he attended a night-school, 
where he obtained most of the educa- 
tion that he gained in those early years. 
He once remarked: “I have educated 
myself, and think that I have made good 
use of what I managed to learn.” He 
was ten years old when he went at this 
work, but he had not been very long 
in the business before he ran away and 
came to America in a steamer of the 
Anchor Line. His parents, who were 
poor, were naturally opposed to his go- 
ing so far away from home alone, and 
refused their permission, so he says he 
had to run away without it, although 
he does not advise boys to do that as 
a general things; but his American trip 
evidently did him avast amount of good. 
He first went down to South Carolina 
and worked on a plantation, but, as he 
did not receive his wages until the crops 
were sold in the fall, he did not like that 
very well, and came from Charleston, 
8. C., to New York again as a stowaway. 
He got a situation in New York and 
remained there a while, but finally de- 
cided that America was not the place 
for him; he therefore returned to Glas- 
gow, discouraged and disheartened. He 
has always felt, however, that his Amer- 
ican experiences did him a vast amount 
of good and proved valuable in many 
ways, for his wits were sharpened and 
his commercial training was commenced 
here. On his return to Glasgow he was 
quite ready to settle down, and, having 
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persuaded his parents to let him have 
a few hundred dollars which his father 
had saved, he set up shop for himself. 
It was a provision shop, and this is 
where his career and his fine business 
qualities began to show themselves. The 
other years of his life served as prepara- 
tory lessons which fitted him for his 
later career as a merchant. 


HIS EARLY STRUGGLES. 


His whole heart was apparently in 
this first little shop, for he dressed 
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this, he began to establish other shops 
in Glasgow and other cities, until fin- 
ally, by degrees, of course, he acquired 
the great business which is now his own. 


HARD WORK. 


The secret of his success he per- 
sists in saying is simply that he worked 
hard, devoted his whole time to his 
business, had his full heart in it, and 
therefore could not help but meet with 
success. He has often said that if every 
young man “ will be temperate, work 





THE SHAMROCK, 
THE COLUMBIA. 


his windows, attended to his custom- 
ers, and did everything himself. One 
thing was particularly noticeable, and 
that was that he was careful of the 
slightest detail, and took care that 
his customers always went away pleased, 
and to that solicitude on his part in 
those days he believes he owes the 
greater success that has attended his 
later efforts. His little shop brought 
great success, and being encouraged by 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 
WILLIAM FIFE, JR. 


hard all the time, and do unto others 
as he would be done by,” they cannot 
help succeeding; but “ few young men,” 
says Sir Thomas, “ are willing to work; 
they are too particular about the hours 
they spend in the store or office; why, I 
have often worked twenty-five hours out 
of twenty-four, and I do believe that I 
get twice as much done in a day as do 
most men.” He says he has never been 
afraid of hard work, and has worked just 
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as hard since his business has become 
established as he did before. He be- 
lieves that he owes almost all of his suc- 
cess to hard work and nothing else. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HIS BUSINESS. 


The principles that he has laid down 
as essential to business life are exceed- 
ingly interesting and practical. He has 
said that one of the rules of his business 
was as much as possible to do away with 
the middle man. He thinks he is un- 
necessary and simply takes away a good 
share of the profits. 


ADVERTISING AS AN AGENT. 


He further believes in advertising, 
as he says every up-to-date business 
man does; he believes in being very 
careful about the kind of men he 
employs, and in this essential depart- 
ment of his business he has shown one 
of his most active qualities—his large 
Human Nature, which has enabled him 
to judge of the characteristics of the 
men whom he has employed. He always 
secures the services of those who are 
sober and of good general character as 
well as good workers. 


KEEN PRACTICAL INTELLECT. 


His character manifests itself in a 
marked degree through his active mo- 
tive temperament, his strong muscular 
system, his keen practical intellect, his 
great executiveness and capacity to set 
a good example for others, and his 
knowledge of men and things; he 
knows first what he wants to accom- 
plish and then he sets to work to carry 
it through. His forehead is particular- 
ly high along the central line, which 
gives him keen discriminative faculties, 


Find your purpose and fling your life 
out of it. Try to be somebody with all 
your might. 


Don’t brood over the past nor dream 
of the future; but seize the instant and 
get your lesson from the hour. 
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intuitive perception of character, and 
wonderful sagacity in comparing one 
quality with another. .The side of his 
head indicates that he could take pleas- 
ure in the wholesale department of 
work but would not find any detail be- 
neath his notice; it is in his organizing 
power that he shows to the best ac- 
count. Having made one store a suc- 
cess, he knows exactly how to start oth- 
ers on the same scale, therefore, when 
we find he has sixty stores in London 
alone and four hundred and twenty the 
world over, it is not difficult to see how 
admirably he is adapted to his work. 


INDIAN TEA. 


He sells all.food produce except beef; 
he owns thousands of acres in the island 
of Ceylon, where he is the largest indi- 
vidual land-owner; on this land he 
grows tea, coffee, and cocoa, and em- 
ploys several thousard natives to culti- 
vate and ship it. He has warehouses 
all over Asia and branch stores in Ham- 
burg and Berlin. In Chicago he does a 
very enterprising business, where, in his 
packing-houses, he sometimes kill three 
thousand hogs a day. He makes ginger 
ale in Dublin, and manufactures candy 
in London, and sells tea in New York. 
He estimates that he has somewhat over 
ten thousand employees, all of whom 
make a fine set of men. He has never 
had a strike, and never expects to have 
one, for he makes it his personal duty 
to see that all his men are comfortably 
looked after. 

He was born in Ireland, began busi- 
ness in Scotland, gained experience in 
America, and now has trade with all 
parts of the world. 

The Editor. 


Don’t wait for extraordinary results or 
opportunities, seize common occasions 
and make them great. 


Don’t dally with your purpose. Not 
many things indifferently, but one thing 
supremely. 
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Phrenotypes and Side Views. 


No. 32. 


CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


The interest of the civilized world has 
been earnestly drawn to the case of 
Dreyfus. Zola’s determined advocacy of 
this unfortunate man is the main occa- 
sion for this interest. Putting his own 
life in jeopardy, Zola insisted that Cap- 
tain Dreyfus, wrongfully accused, 
should receive the benefit of a second 
examination or trial, and, though un- 
successful in his effort to release the un- 
fortunate soldier, he brought about what 
the lawyers: would call a “ re-opening ” 
of the case and a new trial before the 
Military authorities. The disclosure of 
the cruelties practised upon Dreyfus, 
during his captivity on Devil’s Island, 
aroused the indignation of the civilized 
world. 

Probably no subject of a foreign nat- 
ure has awakened more attention on 
this side of the Atlantic than the pro- 
ceedings at Rennes, where the Military 


- Court of Inquiry was held. Full details 


have been reported in our newspapers 
and the public have daily read these de- 
tails with as close an interest as they 
have given to any of our own affairs. 
The operations in the Philippine Isl- 
ands were not more earnestly considered. 

It appears from the general tenor of 
the testimony that Captain Dreyfus was 
made to serve as a scape-goat to men 
high in military position. A conspiracy 
of a very extraordinary nature had its 
organization under the management of 
leading French officers and its unsuc- 
cessful denouement found in Dreyfus an 
unfortunate if not entirely innocent vic- 
tim. Then there was what at this time 
is a most important feature in the social 
agitations of France, the fact of his 
Jewish origin, and that has been made 
a pretext for the most prejudicial and 
dangerous proceedings. One would 
think, from the excited state of the 
French mind, that the very stability of 
the Republic depended upon the out- 


come of Dreyfus’s trial. As for our- 
selves we do not expect that the verdict, 
such as rendered, will be fraught with 
very serious danger to the Republic. 
There will be factious explosions, doubt- 
less, but later there will be the settling 
down of the turbulent elements, some 
changes may be made in the military 
system as experience or necessity may 
demand, and then the current of affairs 
in France will be much as before, the 
public awaiting some fresh occasion for 
excitement. hi 

The organization of Captain Dreyfus, 
as shown by the rather unsatisfactory 
portrait, is naturally very strong. The 
base of the brain is large. His physical 
constitution is firm, positive, tenacious, 
and enduring. One would think that the 
development of the jaw is exaggerated 
in the drawing, so massive, so strong it 
appears. Looking at this profile you 
would scarcely wonder that Dreyfus sur- 
vived the terrible life that he was com- 
pelled to lead while a prisoner, for a 
thousand other men would probably 
have succumbed to the ordeal to which 
he was daily exposed. 

He has a very marked top head. It is 
developed in greater proportion in the 
anterior lobes and centrally. There evi- 
dently is great breadth in the ear region, 
with a marked fulness just back of that 
organ. The vital organism is of that 
nature which contributes to endurance, 
the desire for life, appreciatiun of what- 
ever belongs to existence. The diges- 
tion 4nd assimilation of food elements 
are more active in his case than in the 
great majority of men. Notice the de- 
pression of the ear—the wide angle 
made by a line drawn from the posterior 
of the eyebrow to the canthus. This 
means a tenacious hold on life, an in- 
heritance of those qualities which con- 
tribute to long life. 

The faculties that take cognizance of 
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things, particularly those of an active 
moving nature, are specially marked; we 
infer that he possesses an excellent 
memory and has more than average 
readiness in the reproduction of his ex- 
periences. He has very ready impres- 
sions, more than average quickness of 
perception, and elasticity of response to 
impressions. 

We do not note any great amount of 
self-reliance, of independent, assured ac- 
tion. His disposition is rather to sub- 
ordinate himself—to carry out the idea 
of others. He ought to be a good execu- 
tive officer in this respect because there 
is power to appreciate the spirit of work 





CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 


given him, and where he respects the 
authority he shows a readiness to follow 
its commands, 

There is a good deal of feeling in his 
nature, a sympathetic warmth, much 
more marked on occasion than is com- 
mon. His social nature does not appear 
to be very strong. Such a man, we think, 
would be likely to become a subject of 
habit to a great degree, adapting himself 
to the circumstances of environment 
and taking up the suggestions and meth- 
ods of his surroundings. By education 
and by practice and by profession he 
would be an important factor of the 
system with which he was identified, and 
one of its more faithful executants. 
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IN APPEARANCE 


it is said by those who have seen him 
that Captain Dreyfus is below the av- 
erage height, but well built, though 
spare. He is round-shouldered, and is 
dressed in his former uniform, but 
without his sword. He is so sallow as 
to be almost yellow, wears black-rimmed 
glasses before his blue eyes, and his face 
carries a slight, dark mustache, though 
his hair is almost white. His head, ac- 
cording to one of his critics, is said to 
be “nobly shaped,” which infers, we 


CAPTAIN DREYFUS. MADAME DREYFUS, 








THE ORIGINAL BORDEREAU, 
M. DEMANGE, CAPTAIN DREYFUS. M,. LABORI, 


suppose, a height in the superior and 
a breadth in the inteliectual regions. 


HIS FACE. 


His face is described, though broad 
at the sides, as rather sharp, and its 
expression is at once eager, cold, and 
guarded. He is intellectual, apparently 
unsympathetic by nature, and has a 
metallic voice, but in protesting his in- 
nocence on several occasions he stirred 
the audience, and few believed that his 
appearance and confidence were at all 
consonant with guilt. 

Judging from a side-view portrait, we 
recognize the strong indications of the 
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motive temperament in the features of 
the face and in the mental indications, 
and in the moral region of the head 
there is a distinct development of Be- 
nevolence and Conscientiousness; but 
who could express much sympathy 
when daily placed before a row of stolid, 
prejudiced judges, whose faces were 
positively repulsive to behold? 


COMPARISON OF DREYFUSITES AND 
ANTI-DREYFUSITES. 

It takes no expert in physiognomy to 
see the difference between the faces of 
the: counsel that took part for and 
against him. In General Mercier and 
General De Galliffet we notice hard, 
stern, unrelenting coldness, while in the 
face of Ex-President Casimir Perier and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart there is 
present a humanity and righteousness 
that is fine to behold. Surely there is 
much character revealed in the face and 
head, if it is only read aright. 


THE KEYNOTE OF THE DREYFUS 
CASE. 


From the commencement of this 
most remarkable military case of the 
age it has been apparent that hatred of 
the Jews has been at the bottom of the 
persecution. It is well known that 
Dreyfus was a member of the general 
staff of the French Army. He had 
been graduated with the highest hon- 
ors from the West Point of France; he 
had married an heiress, and had a model 
home. His prospects were exceedingly 
happy and promising. 

All at once the keynote of the tragedy 
was contained in the statement of a 
French officer, who said: “ There ought 
to be no Jews on the general staff.” 
When it became apparent that someone 
on the staff was a traitor, the Jew-haters 
at once assumed that Dreyfus was the 
guilty man. There was no evidence 
against him, but he was rich, he had 
gained high honors, he was a Jew. Hav- 
ing found him guilty on this point, evi- 
dence was manufactured to convict him 
on legal grounds. Forgery was resorted 
to, and perjury was brought into play 
to make conviction doubly sure. He 
was convicted and sentenced to be pub- 
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licly degraded, and then to be impris- 
oned for life. 

Dreyfus was after this taken to Dev- 
il’s Island, while his wife was left alone 
in her agony and grief. She proved 
herself a noble and devoted wife, and 
went to work with heroic resolution to 
obtain justice for her husband and save 
her children from a heritage of disgrace. 

The accusers of Dreyfus were at first 
amused, then became defiant, and at 
length, when brought face to face with 
the awakened conscience of France, 
they threatened treason and rebellion. 
Their great discomfiture when brought 








EX-PRESIDENT CASIMIR PERIER, 


LIEUTEN- 
ANT-COLONEL PICQUART, GENERAL MER- 
CIER, GENERAL DE GALLIFFET. 


to justice is a memorable triumph of 
justice. To enforce a new trial was the 
result of enlightenment, intelligence, 
and humanity over the elements of re- 
action, ignorance, and bigotry. It is a 
vindication not only of Dreyfus, but 
also of France. 


THE CLOSE OF THE TRIAL. 
And now, though the Court has 
brought in a verdict of guilty in order 
to clear the army from apparent blame, 
yet the innocent one will have done 
more in his five years’ imprisonment 
and recent trial to purify the military 

prestige than by any other means. 
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The Science of Crime. 
By Burton Peter Tuom, M.D. 
Parr I. 


The science of criminology has 
passed through the experimental stage 
and entered that of a recognized factor 
in the solution of the vexed social prob- 
lems of the day. In anthropology and 
sociology, as well as in the domain of 
punitive and preventative law, its infiu- 
ence is felt and its merit recognized. 
It is no longer looked upon as fad, but 
as a scientific system of ever-widening 
scope. . 

The progress of criminology might 
be said to be contemporary with the 
progress of the human race. There is 
no untutored people, no rudimentary 
language, which has not incorporated 
in some proverb the result of their 
study of the human countenance. These 
proverbs are the first germs which later 
on yield materials for a new science. 
At a very early period such generaliza- 
tions were embodied in the empirical 
science of physiognomy, which found 
many adherents among the Greeks and 
Romans. When Homer described 
Thersites as ugly and deformed, with 
harsh ‘and scanty hair, and a pointed 
head, like a pot that had collapsed to 
a peak in the baking, he furnished evi- 
dence as to the existence of a criminal 
type of man. Aristotle recognized not 
only the physiognomic signs of habits, 
vices, and crimes, including many that 
are in accordance with modern scien- 
tific observation, but he also observed 
the connection between the shape of 
the head and the mental disposition, 
and he recognized the hereditary char- 
acter of vicious and criminal instincts. 
Galen inaugurated the experimental 
study of the brain and pointed out the 
influence of the abuse of alcohol in the 
production of crime. This pseudo-sci- 
ence of physiognomy was passed on 
from generation to generation, usually 
with added absurdities, until, in the 
sixteenth century, Della Porta gath- 
ered up all that his predecessors had 


done, and at the same time laid the 
foundations of a more scientific treat- 
ment. Passing by Lavater, who al- 
though possessing fine intuition, was 
not a scientist, and Grohman, who an- 
ticipated many of the conclusions rela- 
tive to facial and cranial characteristics 
since arrived at by modern criminolo- 
gists, at the beginning of the present 
century we reach Gall, a very great fig- 
ure in the history of the science. Gall 
thrust aside the fantastic theories of the 
physiognomists and tried to get at the 
root of the matter by studying the 
brain. He carried out this programme 
in detail, and, while his work extended 
far beyond the borders of what we 
should now call criminology, he devoted 
much attention to the problems of the 
criminal organization and its varieties, 
many of his observations according well 
with the results of recent investigation. 
Of Despine and Lacassagne, of Thom- 
son and Ellis, and Ferri, mention need 
only be made. The greatest living ex- 
ponent of the science is beyond perad- 
venture of a dovbt Professor Cesare 
Lombroso, of the University of Turin, 
the distinguished Italian savant who 
has done more than any other man to 
establish the extent of its application 
—to medicine, to law, to morality, to 
education. 

In order to understand the criminal 
as an individual it is necessary to in- 
quire into the causes which, to a greater 
or less extent, predispose or excite to 
crime. They may be briefly summed 
up under three heads—Cosmic, Biologi- 
cal, and Social. 

Cosmic causes include all of the in- 
fluences of the external inorganic world, 
the influence of temperature on crime, 
an example being the increase of crimes 
of violence in hot weather, the influence 
of climate, and of diet. 

The biological factor includes the 
consideration of all personal peculiari- 
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ties, anatomical, and 
psychological. 

The social factor is the most impor- 
tant of all. It may be fitly described 
in the words of Lacassagne: “ The so- 
cial environment is the cultivation me- 
dium of criminality; the criminal is 
the microbe, an element which only 
becomes important when it finds the 
medium which causes it to ferment; 
every society has the criminals that it 
deserves.” 

There are as many kinds of criminals 
as there are varieties of crime, and one 
criminal may be guilty of the whole 
category. But, more for the sake of 
convenience than anything else, they 
are divided into the following-named 
classes: 

The political criminal is the most 
difficult to define. The political crim- 
inal of to-day may be revered as the 
patriot of to-morrow. It depends en- 
tirely upon the point of view. Quite 
frequently he is, to use the words of 
Lombroso, “the true precursor of the 
progressive movement of humanity.” 

The criminal by passion is usually a 
man of wholesome birth and honest life, 
who, spurred on by some deep injury, 
wreaks justice for himself. His crime 
is a solitary event in his life. He is not 
a serious menace to society. But at the 
same time it is not to the advantage of 
society that a private individual should 
take justice in his own hands. 

The insane criminal.—A very large 
percentage of crimes are committed by 
persons who are impelled by delusions. 


physiological, 
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The criminal lunatic belongs to a class 
of his own. He is a criminal only in 
the sense as an infant or an animal, who 
is guilty of some noxious act. 

The instinctive criminal may be de- 
scribed in his fully developed form as 
a moral monster. He is morally insane. 
He commits crime because it is natural 
for him to do so. The sensual and self- 
seeking impulses are developed to an 
enormous degree. He differs from the 
normal man physically as well as mor- 
ally, and in the majority of instances 
is the offspring of a failing and degen- 
erating stock. For the good of society 
at large the instinctive criminal is fort- 
unately a rare phenomenon. 

The occasional criminal is a much 
commoner and more normally consti- 
tuted person. Weakness is his chief 
characteristic, and when circumstances 
are unfavorable he succumbs to temp- 
tation. 

The habitual criminal is evoluted 
from the occasional criminal by slow 
and subtle steps. Environment has 
much if not all to do with the making 
of him. Of low intelligence, his acts 
are not due to antisocial instincts, but 
to a feeble moral sense. 

The professional criminal, in intelli- 
gence and anthropological rank, is the 
criminal aristocrat. In intellectual ca- 
pacity he frequently far surpasses hon- 
est men. He is guided by rational mo- 
tives, and voluntarily takes the chances 
of his mode of life. If the risks are 
great the prizes are equally so, and he 
knows it. 


(To be continued.) 


—— —g————————— 


SAW CURED INSANITY. 


Vancouver, B. C., September 9th.—Cap- 
tain J. S. Doherty, a rugged seaman, 
sixty years old, was a few days ago the 
subject of a unique operation for insan- 
ity. As a result all symptoms of his 
affliction have disappeared. 

Three years ago Doherty was sent to 
the asylum as dangerously and hopeless- 
ly insane, as the result of the study of 
Spiritualism. When he became insane a 
friend of the family, a Phrenologist, sug- 


gested that he had studied on this one 
question until that part of his brain was 
abnormally developed, and an operation 
was decided on. The Phrenologist lo- 
cated the parts of the head which he 
argued were afflicted by the pressure of 
the brain against the skull. The doctor 
then performed a trepanning operation. 
When Doherty recovered he was perfect- 
ly sane, and his first words were to in- 
quire about a piece of work on which he 
was engaged three years ago. 
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Geographical Studies. 
SAMOA. 


We have become accustomed to asso- 


ciate Samoa with the home of Robert 
Louis Stephenson, whose beautiful 
house Vailima was recently bombarded 
and partially destroyed. 


RESIDENCE OF R. L. STEVENSON. 


= ee er 





he passed away. He had an immense 
influence over them, and his interest in 
them was only equalled by their love 
for him. It is said that he gave five 
hundred pounds, or two thousand five 


HIS TOMB, 








NATIVES HUT, SAMOA. 


LATE KING. 


ITS POSITION. 

This renowned place is four miles 
up the mountain side from Apia, and 
has become the most favorite spot in 
Samoa for visitors and tourists. 

THE TOMB. 

The Tomb is near the author’s for- 
mer home and presents a very fine and 
imposing piece of architecture. 


STEPHENSON AND THE NATIVES. 

It is well known that Louis Stephen- 
son was on good terms with the natives, 
and in fact dearly beloved by them, and 
it was a sad experience for them when 
hundred dollars, a month for their 
charities and their benefit. 


KING MALIETA AND STAFF. 


THE SAMOANS. 

The native Samoans, like the Hawaii- 
ans, are Polynesians or Malayan in race, 
but they are (strange to say) naturally 
a mild and gentle race. If not disturbed 
by the conflicting elements and selfish 
interests in both the religion and poli- 
tics of the people of the Great Powers, 
they make lovable citizens, and there 
need be no trouble from them. So sim- 
ple are they in their tastes and desires 
that it takes but little to make them 
happy. 

They are very different from the na- 
tives of the Philippines, but when the 
benign influence of the people of the 
United States has had time to permeate 
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throughout that country and raise the 
educational standard, then we may look 
for a better result. 

POPULATION. 

There are less than twenty thousand 
natives left, but in the revolution of 
last January, led by Mataafa, many val- 
uable lives were lost, and there was an 
enormous expenditure of money. 

It is thought on good authority that 
if Mataafa had not been so strongly sup- 
ported by the Paulist Fathers, aided by 
two or three leading Germans, there 
would in all probability have been no 
revolution, and hence no terrible de- 
struction of life and property involving 
three of the world’s greatest nations in 
an international tangle. King Malietoa, 
who was buried last summer, was a Prot- 
estant (a convert of the London Mis- 
sionary Society), as was his son Malie- 
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toa Tuna, who was rightly elected king 
and declared so by Judge Chambers of 
the Supreme Court of Samoa, by whose 
decision the three consuls were obliged 
to stand, according to the Berlin Treaty. 
Had he been a pronounced Catholic, no 
doubt the revolution would never have 
been started. 
THE SAMOANS. 

The Samoans are a practical people, 
and have many interesting characteris- 
tics. 

They appear to be well developed in 
their perceptive centres, as is always no- 
ticeable in the Malayan race, but they 
have not the general craftiness or shifty 
temperament of the Malayans. They 
are mellowed by large Benevolence and 
strong social faculties. They are good 
observers. 


F. 





Physiognomy. 


OUR CHARACTERISTICS TOLD 
IN OUR EYES. 


Blue eyes are said to be the weakest. 
Upturned eyes are typical of devotion. 

Wide open eyes are indicative of rash- 
ness. 

Side-glancing eyes are always to be 
distrusted. 

Brown eyes are said by oculists to be 
the strongest. 

Small eyes are commonly supposed 
to indicate cunning. 

The downcast eye has in all ages been 
typical of modesty. 

The proper distance between the eyes 
is the width of one eye. 

People of melancholic temperament 
rarely have clear blue eyes. 

Eyes in rapid and constant motion 
betoken anxiety, fear, or care. 

Eyes with long, sharp corners indi- 
cate great discernment and penetration. 

The white of the eye showing beneath 
the iris is indicative of nobility of char- 
acter. 

Gray eyes turning green in anger or 
excitement are indicative of a choleric 
temperament. 

When the upper lid covers half or 


more of the pupil the indication is of 
cool deliberation. 

An eye the upper lid of which passes 
horizontally across the pupil indicates 
mental ability. 

Unsteady eyes, rapidly jerking from 
side to side, are frequently indicative of 
an unsettled mind. 

It is said that the prevailing colors of 
eyes among patients of lunatic asylums 
are brown or black. 

Eyes of any color with weak brows 
and long, concave lashes are indicative 
of a weak constitution. 

Eyes that are wide apart are said by 
physiognomists to indicate great intelli- 
gence.and tenacious memory. 

Eyes of which the whole of the iris is 
visible belong to erratic persons, often 
with a tendency toward insanity. 

When the under arch of the upper 
eyelid is a perfect semicircle it is indica- 
tive of goodness, but also of timidity, 
sometimes approaching cowardice. 

All men of genius are said to have 
eyes clear, slow moving, and bright. 
This is the eye which indicates mental 
ability of some kind, it does not matter 
what. 
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The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was held in Co- 
lumbus, O., from August 19 to August 
26, 1899, and was marked by many 
features of scientific and social interest. 

The retiring president, Professor F. 
W. Putnam, called the association to 
order at its opening meeting, and intro- 
duced the newly chosen president, Dr. 
Edward Orton, who replied to the greet- 
ings of the State and municipal officials. 
Ably he set forth the aims and claims 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science on public regard, 
showing that it represents the broad 
continent, already including the Cana- 
dian Dominion, and willing to include 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America on 
the same terms. An inventory of 
epoch-making discoveries and inven- 
tions previous to this century shows 
only fifteen items of the highest rank, 
for instance, the alphabet, Arabic nu- 
merals, the mariner’s compass, the 
printing-press, the telescope and micro- 
scope, the barometer and thermometer, 
the calculus, gravitation, planetary mo- 
tion, the circulation of the blood, the 
steam-engine, the foundation of mod- 
ern chemistry and electrical science, 
and the measurement of the velocity 
of light. We might add certain medical 
discoveries, as those by Jenner. Some- 
thing like this is the record prior to 
the year a.D 1800. Counting on the 
same basis, Wallace finds no less than 
twenty-four first-class discoveries and 
inventions in the nineteenth century, 
as over against the fifteen or sixteen of 
all past time. These the speaker pro- 
ceeded to enumerate, and described as 
warranting our styling this as above all 
others the Age of Science. And it is 
for the further “advancement of sci- 
ence” that this association exists. Its 
very title indicates that its work is yet 
incomplete, and we still labor to dis- 
cover new forms of truth and new arts 
for human welfare. His address was 


all the more impressive by reason of the 
discoveries that have made the name of 
Dr. Orton famous throughout America. 

Professor F. W. Putnam, whose la- 
bors in every way, but especially as per- 
manent secretary of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, have so largely contributed to its 
success in former years, addressed a 
large and highly appreciative audience 
in the evening on “A Problem in 
American Anthropology.” He intro- 
duced his remarks by an announcement 
of the recent death of the eminent an- 
thropologist and past-president of the 
Association, Dr. D. G. Brinton, and 
paid a glowing tribute to his merit and 
success. Yet Professor Putnam dif- 
fered from him on certain radical 
points, particularly as to his theory of 
an all-prevailing psychological influ- 
ence guiding men’s development, and 
his claim that American art and culture 
were autochthonous, foreign resem- 
blances being but correspondential an- 
alogies. Professor Putnam briefly re- 
viewed the various theories held by 
other authorities as to American anthro- 
pology. In advancing his own views 
he said, in part, as follows: 

“Some mounds cover large collec- 
tions of human bones; others are mon- 
uments over graves of noted chiefs; oth- 
ers are in the form of effigies of animals 
and of man; and in the South mounds 
were in use in early historic times as 
the sites of ceremonial or important 
buildings. Thus, it will be seen that 
earth mounds, like shell mounds, were 
made by many people at various times.” 

He also said there was another class 
of earthworks that had to be considered 
by themselves, such as the Newark, Lib- 
erty, Highland, and Marietta groups. 
So far as these have been investigated 
they proved to be of very considerable 
antiquity, shown by the formation of 
over a foot of humus or vegetable mat- 
ter upon their sides. 

In studying the art of these builders, 
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Professor Putnam said we found the 
meaning only by turning to ancient 
Mexico. The famous Cincinnati tablet 
which has been under discussion for 
half a century can be interpreted by its 
dual serpent characters, understood by 
comparing it with the great double im- 
age known in Mexico as the Goddess of 
Death and the God of War.. In speak- 
ing of the builders themselves, he said 
the fortified hills have their counter- 
part in Mexico. 

Our Northern and Eastern tribes 
came in contact with this people when 
they pushed their way southward and 
westward, and many arts and customs 
were doubtless adopted by invaders, as 
shown by customs still among the Ind- 
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ian tribes. Professor Putnam is of the 
opinion that man was on the American 
continent in quaternary times, and pos- 
sibly still earlier. Recent investigation 
has shown the occupation of the Dela- 
ware Valley during the closing centu- 
ries of the glacial period. 

In speaking of the epoch of explora- 
tion, he said it was no longer consid- 
ered sacrilegious to exhibit skulls and 
skeletons and mummies in connection 
with the works of ancient or modern 
people. He said the public need no 
longer be deceived by accounts of giants 
and wonderful discoveries, as there is 
too much authentic material now for 
comparison. 





People of Note. 


MISS ADELINA DE LARA. 


By D. T. 


We present this picture in contrast to 
that of Dom Perosi to point out the 
marked differences in the mental or- 
ganization of each. Miss De Lara is 
an English pianist. As an executionist 
her status is unique among English mu- 
sicians. She is bright, cheerful, viva- 
cious and active, sharp and prompt in 
her movement, quick in discerning, and 
fully alive to her surroundings. Her 
creative powers are not so strongly 
marked as those of Dom Perosi. She 
has not the vivid imagination nor the 
poetical proclivities that will character- 
ize his work. Her power lies in her 
ability to execute and demonstrate. She 
has more versatility of mind, restless- 
ness, and sharpness. She is particularly 
intense, sympathetic, and thorough. 
With such an organization it is natural 
for her to be a brilliant performer upon 
a musical instrument. She has much 
warmth of feeling and force of charac- 
ter. The social brain is large and the 
womanly traits are well represented; 
her love of children and home associa- 
tions are very strong. She could 


E.uiorr. 


not allow professional engagements to 
estrange her from home duties. She is 
sensitive to approbation and always 
anxious to excel; she does nothing by 
halves, and is equal to the occasion; she 
is sanguine and hopeful, is not disposed 
to magnify her difficulties; her spirit 
and energy will enable her to conquer 
all opposing forces and come off victori- 
ous. She has a clear penetrating mind, 
a distinct insight into motives, and more 
than an ordinary share of sagacity. Her 
large Comparison is a very influential 
faculty, giving her keen powers of crit- 
icism and aptitude for drawing infer- 
ences. She has excellent conversa- 
tional abilities, and a ready talent for 
acquiring knowledge. Her sense of or- 
der, neatness and method is strong. 
She is precise and systematic in her 
work; also dignified and independent. 
Miss Adelina de Lara, the clever young 
pianist, was born at Carlisle, but comes 
of a Spanish family. She is now only 
in her twenties, and even as a child 
played at concerts, besides performing 
before the royal family. When she was 
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only fourteen years of age Miss de Lara 
was sent to Frankfort to study under 
the late Madame Schumann, with whom 
she remained for five years, and in 1891 
she made her reappearance at the Sta- 
urday “ Pops,” also playing at the Crys- 
tal Palace. Since then she has made 
many appearances at the leading Lon- 
don concerts, and has also given her own 
recitals. Miss de Lara has toured Eng- 
land and Ireland with Madame Albani, 
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many hymns and motets. He was born 
on December 20, 1872, at the little town 
of Tortona, in Piedmont, where his 
father occupied the humble post of 
Maestro di Cappella. The lad Lorenzo, 
like Mozart, Haydn,and Rossini, evinced 
musical genius in his boyish days by 
the beautiful madrigals which he wrote 
in celebration of his parents’ birthdays. 
It was not until 1892 that he found 
means to study at the Milan Conserva- 








ADELINA DE LARA, 


and has scored a great success at the 
Hallé concerts in Manchester. For a 
few years she retired from the more 
arduous work of public life, but now 
she has decided to appear again, and has 
already been heard at Chamber concerts. 


Dom Lorenzo Perosi,* the now famous 
composer of the oratorio “ La Resur- 
rezione de Lazzaro,” is only twenty-six 
years of age and has already written 
fifteen masses, several “ Miserere,” and 


toire. Here his genius was noticed by 
a wealthy Mecenas, the Count Lurani- 
Cernuschi, who sent young Perosi to 
study at Ratisbon, the fountain-head in 
these days of sacred music. Obeying 
an irresistible vocation, Perosi was or- 
dained priest three years ago. Dom 
Lorenzo now occupies the important 
post of Maestro di Cappella in the Ca- 
thedral of St. Mark’s, at Venice, where 
he is laboring hard to restore church 
music to its true and ancient dignity. 


* See last month’s JoURNAL. 
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Hygienic Notes and Comments, 
By Dr. M. L. Howproox. 


KNOWING HOW TO OBSERVE. 

If a Phrenologist examines a person’s 
head who has large perceptives, he is 
pretty sure to remark that this person 
sees everything as he goes along, that 
nothing escapes his attention, that he 
is an excellent observer, etc., etc. I 
think such conclusions need a little 
modification. To be a good observer 
one needs to have a love for knowledge, 
faculties which delight in observation, 
and training. A man may have large 
observing faculties and be a poor ob- 
server for lack of experience. To see 
things as they are requires more than 
merely having a picture of them on the 
brain. It requires that we should think 
about them and compare them with oth- 
er things, to get at their true signifi- 
cance. It is, however, true that a per- 
son with large perceptives sees more 
than one with small ones. We owe it 
to the scientists, and especially to the 
naturalists, that there are more persons 
with trained powers of observation now 
than formerly. These men are educat- 
ing the senses to see all that it is pos- 
sible to see in the sky above, on the 
earth, and under its surface. 

But there are other powers of percep- 
tion besides those above mentioned. 
They are intellectual and moral. One 
sees a good illustration of it in the trial 
of Dreyfus. When Labori was shot the 
trial proceeded lamely. The other law- 
yers had not the same power of intel- 
lectual observation and did not take ad- 
vantage of showing up the weaknesses 
of the witnesses against him. When La- 
bori recovered and went back to the 
vase he seemed to see with his intellect 
many things in statements of witnesses 
that no others saw, and punctured them 
with a simple question. We can all 
gather illustrations of mental and moral 
powers of observation in every-day life 
if we will. These powers may be culti- 
vated by effort. It is a part of the 
scheme of self-culture of our powers to 


cure our weaknesses, but we must first 
perceive them. 


a 
CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION. 


It is often very difficult for a young 
man to choose the right occupation at 
the right time of life. His experience 
is so limited that he does not know the 
pleasures, or the likes and dislikes, or 
the trials which he will meet in differ- 
ent kinds of work; nor does he know 
his fitness for any. Phrenology has 
made great promises to aid the young 
in their choice, and a large-minded 
Phrenologist, who has a knowledge of 
a great variety of occupations and the 
requirements of one who would follow 
them can be of real service at this crit- 
ical period of life; but a Phrenologist 
who has only a limited knowledge of 
occupations and their requirements will 
be able to give only limited advice. One 
who undertake this office should inform 
himself fully on the subject, or he will 


go amiss. 
——_ @ ———_— 


Many of the ladies of the English 
nobility are interested in charities or 
reforms which they conduct on a large 
scale. The Countess of Warwick is de- 
voted to the idea of horticulture as a 
pursuit for women, and, to experiment, 
she has established a school near Read- 
ing and in connection with an agricult- 
ural college there. She takes only those 
who are known as “ gentlewomen,” the 
daughters of professional men, that 
class of girls who find it so hard to make 
a living in England. They are trained 
to do practical work in cheese and but- 
ter making, in the gardens and green- 
houses, and among the beehives and 
poultry yards, and they are very en- 
thusiastic, happy, and healthy. The 
large, pretty home where the forty girls 
live is called “ The Lady Warwick Hos- 
tel.” The idea is an excellent one. 
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Foods of Different Peoples. 


NO. IL. 


THE SWISS. 


Crossing an imagiuary line along 
the northeast boundary of Italy one en- 
ters Switzerland, the one real republic 
in the world, the land of the initiative 
and the referendum. Milk, milk dishes, 
butter, cheese, wine, and vegetables are 
the foods of the Swiss. Farm land in 
Switzerland ranges in value from $600 
to $1,600 per acre, and in spite of these 
high land-values farming is made to pay 
in Switzerland. The Swiss has a school 
house always in sight. There is no dis- 
tinctive pauper class, no slums in the 
cities, no tramps and no strikes in Switz- 
erland. It is a land of perfect roads, 
clean streets, and no need of police or 
soldiers. Naturally organized foods, as 
noted, are the foods of the Swiss. White 
flour bread is practically an unknown 
feature of Swiss dietetics. The potato 
is grown in simply enormous quantities, 
and the Swiss wines are not in any sense 
alcohol like the average American whis- 
key. Swiss cheese is especially rich in 
milk-sugar and all the farm products 
are among the best in the world. The 
Switzer is ever a hero, brave, self-re- 
liant, and upright. 

The contrasts between the Swiss and 
the Italians are so distinct and every 
way pronounced that their study is not 
only interesting but decidedly instruc- 
tive. The foods of the Swiss are all such 
as tend to create physical vigor, and 
without physical vigor there can be no 
sound intellectual growth. Professor 
Atwater as a result of his recent inves- 
tigations at Wesleyan University is said 
to have established the fact that a pound 
of milk, that is about one pint, is equal 
in nutrition to a pound of lean meat. 
Milk is abundant in Switzerland. The 
rye bread of the country is made of the 
whole grain. It is therefore a naturally 
organized food. 


THE SPANIARDS. 


Some one has said, assure the average 
Spaniard an income of ten cents a day 
and he will be satisfied. The country 
is far from being prosperous and _ pro- 
gressive. Bull fighting is the great 
national pastime, usually transpires on 
Sunday afternoons, and as conducted by 
the Spaniards is brutal and brutalizing. 
The carcasses of the bulls killed in the 
ring are sold for eating, and because of 
this, how otherwise than cruel could be 
the Spanish character? The French 
writers about Spanish life and customs 
are a unit in saying that the cookery of 
the country is abominable. The Span- 
iard is a small eater. The national dish 
is the chick pea in association with 
sausage, pork, and other things. Olive 
oil, more rancid, if that be possible, than 
that of the Italians, is also much eaten 
throughout the country of the Dons. 
The offensive odor of rancid oil per- 
meates the atmosphere, let alone the in- 
terior of the homes. Everywhere there 
is want, poverty, and destitution in 
Spain, and yet she above all nations has 
had the opportunity to be rich and pros- 
perous. She is now a dying dynasty, 
and if not because of an ignorant domes- 
tic science, what other cause can be as- 
signed for it? 

; adam 

Remember that thy body is but a little 
thing, and needs but little, as the foot 
needs but a covering, and not a brilliant 


ornament of gold, silver, and purple em- 
broidery.—Epictetus. 


If you have two cakes of bread, sell one 
and buy a narcissus, for bread is the food 
of the body, the narcissus is food for the 
soul.—_Mahomet. 


Truth always comes as Christ came, in 
the garb of absolute simplicity.—Le Gal- 
lienne. 


Of the Invisible, wise men speak in fig- 
ures, by reverent symbols.—Buddha. 
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PEACH SNOW. 


One cup of sweet cream, one cup of 
sugar, one quart of sliced peaches, 
whites of two eggs. Add half the sugar 
to the cream and stir until it is dis- 
solved, then add the stiffly beaten 
whites. Place the sliced peaches in a 
dish, sprinkle with the remainder of the 
sugar, pour the cream over, and serve 
at once. The cream, eggs, and fruit 
should be kept on ice for at least two 
hours before the dessert is prepared. 





PEACH BETTY. 


Mix three cups of fine bread-crumbs, 


one-half a cup of granulated sugar, one 
heaping teaspoonful of powered cinna- 
mon, and a dash of salt. Melt two gen- 
erous tablespoonfuls of butter and stir 
in with the crumbs. Sprinkle a layer 
of these in the bottom of a deep pud- 
ding dish which has been well buttered, 
then add a layer of peeled and quartered 
peaches. Continue thus until the dish 
is full, having crumbs on top. This 
must be baked about forty minutes, 
keeping closely covered for half that 
time. Serve while hot with sweetened 
cream or rich milk. 
deundigeiliieanntinds 
THE VALUE OF SLEEP. 

Blessings on him who invented sleep, 
says the redoubtable Sancho Panza. 
Few people realize the importance of 
repose to the healthy and vigorous, as 
well as to the sickly or infirm. It is by 
maintaining the perfect equilibrium be- 
tween mental and bodily activity and 
by the recuperative energy attained by 
absolute rest, that “ Nature’s sweet re- 
storer ” subserves its highest functions; 
and from the cradle to the grave a calm 
and healthy slumber is a perpetual safe- 
guard against bodily derangement. We 
guard with tender solicitude the balmy 
rest of infant years; yet as life advances 
we are apt to become remiss, considering 
adult repose less imperative, though 
knowing that our increasing years are 
attended by a corresponding waste of 
animal tissues and an almost impercept- 
ible yet sure decline of circulatory vigor. 
The humble farmer who is drowsy at 


seven and sleeping sonorously at eight 
is wiser far and enjoys, as a rule, greater 
health and longevity than the votary of 
fashion who considers midnight the ra- 
tional hour for retiring. 





THE AVERAGE STANDARD OF 
HEALTH. 


The healthy pulse of an adult male 
person should be firm, not compres- 
sible, but sensibly urged through the ar- 
tery, notwithstanding pressure, yet 
neither hard, conveying a shock to the 
touch, sudden and twitching, nor like 
a thread worming its way beneath the 
fingers; but moderately full, even, reg- 
ular—from 70 to 75 beats in the minute. 

If the pulse be habitually slower or 
quicker, we should assume this as an 
individual standard, because instances 
are upon record of the pulse of healthy 
adult males varying from 30 to 50 beats. 
Young infants are known to have a 
pulse numbering from 140 to 150 beats. 
If the skin be moist at a natural heat, 
and not flushed, this would be no sign 
of disease. The pulse also varies before 
and after meals. 

The healthy pulse of an adult female 
should number from 80 to 85 beats in 
the minute; but we should not antici- 
pate as strong or full a pulse in a woman 
as in a man; nor, indeed, should we al- 
ways attach much importance to the 
casual quickening of the pulse in highly 
nervous females. 

The healthy pulse of a child from 
seven to fourteen years of age should 
number from 80 to 86 beats in a minute. 

The healthy pulse of a child under 
seven years old, from the period of 
teething, may be stated at from 86 to 
96 beats to the minute. 

The healthy pulse of an infant before 
teething may be stated at from 100 to 
120 beats in the minute, according as 
the child is robust or weakly; the ro- 
bust infant generally exhibiting a less 
frequent but stronger pulsation. The 
healthy pulse of the first stage of de- 
clining life may be generally stated: for 
the male, at 70 beats; and for the fe- 
male, at 75 beats in the minute. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child andiacte with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Unote Josep. 


Fig. 516.—A. P., New York.—The 
saying that “the child is the father of 
the man” is exemplified in the charac- 


— 





FIG. 516.-—A. P., NEW YORK. 


ter of the lad whose portrait is before 
us; he has not the gush and impulse of 
boyhood, but rather the maturity of a 
well-seasoned mind. Though we can- 
not help admiring the thoughtful ex- 
pression on the face, yet we prefer to 
see the boyishness of youth and the fun 
and humor suitable to a lad of his age. 
He seems so well balanced that it would 
be difficult to point out any weaknesses. 
It is seldom that we find a character 
that has not some failing, but here is 
an example of wonderful harmony of 


mind. He is able to say just the right 
thing at the right time, instead of the 
wrong thing as so many do, and blun- 
der along at that. He has the polished 
manners of a gentleman, not the gay 
sportiveness of a child. His forehead 
is well developed in all the central fac- 
ulties, hence, if he were left with re- 
sponsibility he would plan out his work 
beforehand and attend to everything 
himself. He is highly affectionate, and 
will make permanent friendships. We 
do not know when we have seen so 
much harmony of body and mind as in 
him. 

Fig. 517.—Maurice Lund Becker, 
London, England.—This child will be 
known for his keen intelligence. He 
is about as perfect as a child can be at 
six weeks old. For one so young his 
Causality is more fully represented than 
is common; he will be a fine little rea- 
soner, and will be a cute questioner. 
His artistic qualities are very distinctly 
developed, Ideality, Constructiveness, 
and Imitation being very large. He will 
be a good talker, a regular chatterbox, 
and a fine companion. He has wonder- 
fully keen perceptions of character, and 
will be quick in forming his likes and 
dislikes. His imagination will be very 
active, and he will call for stories, fairy 
stories, without end. He will be or- 
derly, for a boy, and appears to take 
after his grandmother (who is looking 
down upon him) in this particular, as 
the arch of his eye is just like hers. He 
will remember people’s faces very 
quickly, and will not want his mother 
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out of his sight, and will monopolize 
her attention if she consents to it, for 
he is not one who will allow himself to 
be forgotten. 


POINTS FOR MOTHERS. 

Here are some points for mothers in 
the management of their children, 
which, if carefully studied and followed 
out, would solve very nearly all the 
puzzling problems with which mothers 
so often find themselves perplexed. 
Study 

(1) To understand your children. 

(2) To feel with them. 

(3) To bear with them. 


play it, and might be revived with ad- 
vantage. Bean-bags, colored bags filled 
with beans and aimed at a ring or other 
mark, and the form of quoits played on 
shipboard with rings of rope may be 
utilized to furnish exercise on rainy 
days. Especial attention should be paid 
to ventilation when the children are ex- 
ercising indoors. The respiration is 
quickened, the lungs demand more air, 
and there should be a plentiful supply 
of oxygen to meet it. Impure air poisons 
the delicate tissues of children; that 
which has been devitalized by passing 
through the lungs is unfit to be breathed 
again. If the impurities with which it 





FIG. 517.—MAURICE LUND BECKER. 


(+) To make them happy and useful. 

(5) To lead them by love. 

(6) To punish. as rarely as possible, 
and when it must be done, to think a 
long time how best to do it. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE OF CHIL- 
DREN. 

All outdoor games that involve run- 
ning and active movement of any kind 
are useful adjuncts in physical develop- 
ment. An immense amount of exercise 
is taken under the guise of diversion. 

sattledore and shuttlecock, which was 
long a favorite amusement, is a capital 
indoor game where there is a room to 


is loaded could be visible we would 
shrink from inhaling it, and wonder at 
our folly when by raising the window 
a fresh supply is at our command. 


THE CARE OF THE EARS. 

Never meddle with the ear if a for- 
eign body, such as a bead, button, or 
seed, enters it; leave it absolutely alone, 
but have a physician attend to it. More 
damage has been done by injudicious 
attempts at the extraction of a foreign 
body than could ever come from its 
presence in the ear. 

Never put anything into the ear for 
the relief of toothache. 
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Never wear cotton in the ears if they 
are discharging pus. 

Never apply a poultice to the inside 
of the canal of the ear. 

Never drop anything into the ear un- 
less it has been previously warmed. 

Never use anything but a syringe and 
warm water for cleansing the ears from 
pus. 

Never strike or box a child’s ears; 
this has been known to rupture the 
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drum-head and cause incurable deaf- 
ness. 

Never wet the hair, if you have any 
tendency to deafness; wear an oiled-silk 
cap when bathing, and refrain from 
diving. 

Never scratch the ears with anything 
but the finger if they itch. Do not use 
the head of a pin, hairpins, pencil tips 
or anything of that nature. 





News of the Month. 


The question of the Alaska boun- 
dary seems difficult to settle, but not im- 
possible of solution. The limitations 
set down in the Treaty of 1825 between 
Russia and Great Britain seem fairly 
simple, but they are unfortunately in- 
terpreted differently by the two parties. 
Canada asserts that the ten American 
leagues should be measured not from 
the salt-water line along the Lynn Ca- 
nal, but from the outer coastline of the 
islands; that there is a distinct range 
of mountains parallel to the coast, and 
that the line should follow the crest of 
that range. The United States, on the 
other hand, asserts very positively that 
the mountains referred to do not con- 
stitute a distinct range, and that the 
boundary line should follow the inden- 
tations of the coast, including the so- 
called Lynn Canal, to a distance of ten 
leagues or thirty miles from the water 
line. 

It is stated that long ago Great Brit- 
tain recognized this latter boundary for 
which we are now contending. Canada, 
it is easy to see, is anxious to possess 
a right of passage under her own con- 
trol from the coast to the now valuable 
Alaskan possessions, which include the 
Klondyke region, and it is not at all 
likely that the American Government 
will concede the extreme claims of Can- 
ada. Yet America seems willing to 
lease a port on the Lynn Canal to Can- 
ada, thus affording her that access to 
the coast, the desire for which is at the 
bottom of the entire dispute. 


The Transvaal question is not, says 


Mr. Chamberlain, a question of a five 
or seven years’ franchise, but of the 
power and authority of the empire and 
of the position of Great Britain in 
South Africa. Mr, Chamberlain justi- 
fied the right of intervention, first, be- 
cause it was the right of every civilized 
power to protect its own subjects; sec- 
ondly, because Great Britain had the 
right of intervention under the conven- 
tion as the suzerain power; and thirdly, 
because the convention had been broken 
in letter and in spirit. 


According to Senor Ramony Capol, 
the eminent Spanish anatomist, the 
gray cell of the brain is a thoroughly 
independent character, his only relation 
to other cells being that of neighbors, 
with whom he communicates with 
pleasure when any impression or sen- 
sation arouses him sufficiently to think 
it worth passing along. When he is 
tired of this neighborly chat he closes 
his talk, and then it is the owner of 
the gray cells wonders why his brain 
machinery refuses to work. The gray 
cell has, according to this author’s idea, 
the name “ Nervone ” on his door-plate. 


Who would have heard of Dreyfus 
had it not been for the strange con- 
spiracy of which he has been made the 
victim. Certainly his is a case of great- 
ness thrust upon a man, but most peo- 
ple would prefer to be obscure all their 
lives than be the prisoner of Devil’s 
Island. Still it is much that the world 
at large believes in his innocence, while 
the new president has proved his demo- 
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cratic peasant blood by refusing to sub- 
mit to army dictation. The forced re- 
tirement of General De Negries is a 
blow at the military ring which has 
brought so much scandal on France, 
and makes a good American feel like 
crying “ Vive le Republique! ” 


Now that the best of bicycles have 


ys 


dropped from $125 and $150 to from 
$25 to $40, the average citizen thinks 
he can wait for his automobile until it 
also drops from its present high figures 
of $1,000 and $2,000 to the limits of a 
moderate purse. Eating no oats, re- 
quiring no grooming, calling. for no 
barn room, this new steed offers ad- 
vantages over the old-time roadster. 
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Book Reviews. 


“ Education.”—An introduction to its 
Principles and their Psychological 
Foundations. By H. Holman, M.A. 
Isbister & Co., Limited. London. 


The object of this book is to give the 
beginner a clear outline of education as 
a science, and its aim is to make it more 
or less a text-book, but the writer has 
endeavored to avoid—what is so often 
the blot on such books—to dogmatise 
or bring every point down to a formula. 
The writer claims for his book that it is 
entirely original. 

His ideal is certainly a high one, and 
that it may prove to set forth a pure 
science of education is an aim, although 
he is not over hopeful that it will 
be more than a helpful suggestion 
toward a more perfect solution of the 
problem. He has striven to find a scien- 
tific basis for pure educational theory, 
and to directly and systematically de- 
velop therefrom the great educational 
principles; thus deriving that body of 
definite and dependant educational 
truths which constitutes the science of 
education. 

The unifying element of his work has 
been the evolutionary principle, and his 
desire has been to show that all the 
great educationalists have been working 
toward that end. Thus he has traced 
the progress of ages from Plato and Aris- 
totle to Comenius, and from Comenius 
to Herbert and Spencer. His own per- 
sonal experience has been varied from 


being a practical teacher of infants, of. 


boys and girls in primary and elementary 
schools, in private families, and later, of 
men and women at a University and a 
University College. He has also taught 


an East End gamin the elements of the 
three R’s, and has coached students for 
honors in examinations at Cambridge. 
He has gone further and has had charge 
of the training of teachers, and a short 
experience as an inspector of schools. 
Certainly the reflection on this varied 
experience ought to be instructive and 
helpful, and from a study of writings 
on education, and of the mental sciences 
(with the exception of the greatest one 
of all, Phreno-psychology) he has en- 
deavored to formulate the great central 
truths of a pure science of education. 

Much of the book is the outcome of 
lectures given to students, hence on that 
account they are more valuable and 
practical. He first takes up the scope of 
education, and then enlarges on the gen- 
eral principle of mind, its divisions so 
far as psychologists will admit of them, 
such as memory, subconsciousness, at- 
tention and association, willing, etc.; 
but the great lack of the book, as a text- 
book, is that it is not definite enough; it 
talks in too visionary a manner of the 
“ Principle of Analysis and Synthesis,” 
of “ Sources of Knowledge,” “ From the 
Concrete to the Abstract,” and “ The 
Simple to the Complex,” “ Environ- 
ments” and “Stimuli.” Oh! how 
much might be gained if George 
Combe’s and Spurzheim’s practical 
ideas had only been included, or some of 
Fowler’s suggestions on “ The Training 
of the Mind.” But all such books tend 
to a larger comprehension of a subject 
of which they only but touch the fringe. 
Such a book is, however, more enjoy- 
able reading than the most up-to-date, 
especially the chapters on “ Mental De- 
velopment ” and “ Mind.” 
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The Opening Exercises of the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 


The commencement exercises of the 
American Institute of Phrenology were 
held on the first Tuesday of September, 
in the hall of the Institute, 27 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York City. 

Dr. Julius King presided, and gave 
an interesting address, which was in 
part as follows 

“It affords me great pleasure to as- 
sist this afternoon at the opening of the 
Institute and welcome the friends and 
students present who have come as far 
as from Canada in the North, and Co- 
lumbus, O., in the West. 

“ We regret that Mrs. Wells, the pres- 
ident of the Institute, is not with us to 
shake hands with you to-day, but she 
is, I understand, reserving her strength 
until the weather is cooler. She has 
carried the brunt of the responsibility 
of maintaining the work for years, and 
has thoroughly understood the practi- 
cal work of delineating character, and 
unites the name of Fowler—being a 
Miss Fowler before she was married— 
and Wells, having married 8S. R. Wells, 
who carried on the work with her until 
his death. 

“ Of the work of the Institute I can 
speak with experience, being a gradu- 
ate, though not an officer, of the Insti- 
tute; therefore I can speak with more 
freedom. I would like to say how 
much I benefited by the instruction I 
received. I do not call myself a Phre- 
nologist, but wherever I go I find peo- 
ple are always glad for me to tell them 
something about themselves, and I al- 
ways find opportunities to throw out 
hints in one way or another by the aid 
of Phrenology or physiognomy. I can 
tell you one thing, that if anyone joins 
the course he will receive so much help 
for his future work, business, or pro- 
fession that he will never regret the 
time or money thus expended. 

“To those who have come prepared 
to study I would say, devote your time 
as thoroughly as possible to your work, 
and when you want to see the sights of 


the great city, go to Miss Fowler and 
she will tell you what to see. I am go- 
ing to present her with a duplicate of 
the first key that unlocked the gates of 
the city of New York, and no doubt 
she can use it for you now.” 

Mr. King here presented the key, 
which looked old, worn, and rusty, and 
to which was attached a piece of old 
chain. 

He then called upon Miss Fowler, as 
vice-president of the Institute, to speak. 

Miss Fowler, when thanking Dr. 
King for the emblematic key, said that 
it suggested to her mind far more than 
the unlocking of New York City. It 
was typical of what we needed to prop- 
erly examine all the subjects that were 
coming before us during the next few 
weeks. 

The key that unlocked success in any 
work was interest. No one could suc- 
ceed in any line without he loved his 
work better than his own leisure. Defi- 
nite love and interest would unlock the 
door that opened to us the study of anat- 
omy, Physiology, Hygiene, Jurispru- 
dence, Phrenology, Physiognomy, Psy- 
chology, and Oratory, and she hoped 
that all the students would be terribly 
in earnest in prosecuting their studies 
during the session, then we should find 
the key to be typical of a golden one, 
hence one of great value. Phrenology 
was certainly a key to unlock the mys- 
teries of life, all subjects hinged upon it 
and it was universally needed. 

Miss Fowler further said— 

We are visibly reminded to-day of 
a Swedish proverb, namely, “God 
lights his fire in every human soul. 
Some He makes large tapers, and some 
He makes small candles. They burn 
as long as they last, and when they 
are burnt out God sets others in their 
places that there may be always lights 
to shed light.’ But we regret, never- 
theless, the enforced absence of some of 
our pioneer workers, who, though ab- 
sent in form, are present in spirit. Mrs. 
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Wells is one to whom we refer, and 
presently I will read you her letter; the 
other is Dr. Drayton, whose mother has 
just passed away at the mature age of 
eighty-six, and he writes to say that he 
regrets he will not be able to join us. 
Of the host of other workers who have 
passed on to a higher sphere we would 
say a word in tribute as to their glori- 
cus efforts for the cause. Gall, the fa- 
ther of Phrenology, and Spurzheim, 
who was known in this country and 
who was buried at Mount Auburn 
cemetery in Boston, and Combe, the in- 
defatigable writer on science, as well 
as my. father, L. N. Fowler, his brother, 
O. S. Fowler, and Mr. 8. R. Wells, and, 
more recently, Professor Sizer, among 
others, have been the mainstay of the 
century’s impulse of Phrenology in 
this country for the past fifty years, but 
we are thankful to state that, while 
these noble workers have passed on to 
their eternal rest, we have with us to- 
day, and expect to have join us during 
the term, many new and yet not new 
friends to the science. New in the 
phrase that they have not all lectured 
before for the Institute course, old in 
the sense that they have long been as- 
sociated with thought and work of a 
phrenological character. 

“ We feel perfectly certain that Phre- 
nology is of so much use to the com- 
munity that it has come among us to 
stay; for all truth lives. 

“A little more than one hundred 
years ago Dr. Gall brought forward 
his new method of studying the mind, 
and we are reminded to-day that it is 
thirty-three years since the American 
Institute of Phrenology opened its first 
session. The years which have inter- 
vened have been those of intense inter- 
est; more than six hundred students 
have taken the course, many of whom 
are now in the field, while others have 
taken up the study simply for private 
or personal improvement. All, we be- 
lieve, have been stimulated to greater 
advancement, and many we have been 
able to trace are doing excellent work 
as the result of their study. 

“ People ask me if Phrenology is as 


much thought of and is doing as much 
good now as it did fifty years ago. Our 
answer is that it is doing ten-fold the 
work it did at that period, and we know 
this by the literature that is being asked 
for and the examinations that are being 
made. 

“This is a period of horseless car- 
riages, and, being in its incipient stage, 
we are inclined to turn round and look 
ut every new design that appears upon 
the street, but in fifty years’ time they 
will be so common that we shall not 
think of looking at them as oddities; 
so, with Phrenology, it has become so 
universally believed that its acceptance 
causes no comment, as it did when it 
first started its career. To-day a Phre- 
nologist is expected to know more than 
the alphabet of his science to succeed 
in the art of delineating character. A 
lady said to me, this morning: ‘ You 
must knew, Miss Fowler, all the various 
nerves and fibres of the brain to inter- 
pret my little boy’s character so accu- 
rately;’ but this does not seem strange 
to us who are in the work, as we are 
asked so many questions with regard 
to health, occupation, parentage, and 
future development. A lady even asked 
me the other day to describe her parents 
as accurately as I could, as her father 
died before she was born, and her moth- - 
er passed away when she was four; so 
she asked if I could tell her any points 
about them, judging from her own pho- 
tograph. 

“ Phrenology is universally accepted 
to-day, with a few exceptions, in our 
social cireles, in our intellectual cen- 
tres, in our business centres, and among 
professional men, but those who are 
opposed to the study of mind, brain, 
and character on phrenological lines are 
very much like those who are opposing 
an innocent man in the most remark- 
able case of modern times. They, like 
our opponents, try to bring forward ev- 
ery unimportant objection possible to 
prove their conclusions, but the more 
they oppose the more the benefits of the 
science are unfolded and brought to 
light. 

“One gentleman has been in eight 
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successive years for an examination in 
as many different disguises, and each 
time he received the same story, more or 
less modified to suit the development of 
his faculties. He said the truth of these 
statements had converted many to the 
science, who said the science of Phre- 
nology must be true to produce such re- 
sults. 

“In the Tribune of yesterday there 
was an interesting article on the expres- 
sions and countenances of the judges in 
the Dreyfus case, which showed to us 
plainly that faces and heads are being 
closely studied in relation to this trial. 

“Tn an interview recently held with 
Mr. Ogden, the manager of Wanamak- 
er’s great store, he said that the great 
difference between the educated and the 
uneducated business man was that the 
former was able to read in the counte- 
nances of his customers their wishes, 
and could suit the selection of articles 
to their tastes, while the latter was not 
an adept in reading character at a glance 
and often lost his customers by forcing 
goods upon them which they did not 
want. 

“Instead of the man with the ‘ hoe,’ 
it is the man with the rightly directed 
brains that does the work of to-day, and 
the man who wants to make the most of 
himself in the world is forced to the 
conclusion that he must have a knowl- 
edge of mental science to find out how 
he can make the most of his talents, 
and whether he is to be the ‘ Man with 
the Brush,’ or the ‘ Man with the Pen,’ 
or the ‘ Man with the Scalpel.’ 

“The time is coming when all the 
schools will teach Phrenology, or 
Phreno-psychology. I was able, during 
the summer, when away in Boston and 
the neighborhood, to show a number 
of psychologists the use of Phrenology 
in their laboratory work. The ground 
is being prepared by the introduction of 
the study of psychology, but that is not 
practical enough, and therefore it will 
not be so very long before the subject 
that was so dear to Dr. Gall will be 
studied in all its various branches. The 
questions of heredity and hygiene are 
attracting more attention than at any 


previous period, and especially from a 
phrenological standpoint. 

“ We are being asked, How can the 
study of Phrenology help to increase the 
memory? and there is not a subject that 
is studied in our high-schools to-day 
but would be more easily taught and 
understood if Phrenology was the basis 
of the teaching. 

“We are interested, in our present 
Session, in the unfolding of the new 
psychology, and * the new mental ther- 
apeutics, and this year we shall have 
some eminent specialists in this depart- 
ment to lecture to the class 

“ Dr. Hicks, from New Jersey, is go- 
ing to give a special series of twelve 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, and 
insanity. 

“ Dr. Osgood Mason, Dr. Charles Bro- 
die Patterson, and Dr. C. O. Sahler will 
introduce the subject of psychology or 
the new therapeutics. 

“ Dr. Brandenburg will lecture on hy- 
giene, and Dr. Holbrook, who is se well 
known as a hygienist, will lecture on 
heredity. 

“Dr. Buchtel will speak to us on 
‘Success in Life’; Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ford will lecture on ‘ The Friendship of 
Books,’ and besides these we have our 
staff lecturers on Phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, philosophy, and the history of 
Phrenology. 

“ More details of the work we shall be 
able to give from week to week, but we 
hope to have with us our President 
when the weather becomes a little cool- 
er. We must not forget that all natures, 
physical, spiritual, and mental, are in- 
fluenced by the great laws of evolution 
and environment, therefore the study of 
Phrenology will aid us very largely in 
understanding these questions.” 

Miss Fowler then said that Mrs. 
Wells, President of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, had sent her a 
letter of regret at her enforced absence, 
which read as follows: 

It is after a struggle and with regret 
that the conclusion has come to me that 
it would be unwise for me to attempt to 
join you to meet the assembled members 
of the Institute class for 1899. The heat 
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of the summer has affected me some. 
It becomes necessary for me to trust you 
and your helpers to conduct this meet- 
ing. This is my first absence since the 
commencement of the Institute in 1866, 
except 1896, after my fall down the 
stairs. Should my strength return with 
the return of cool weather it will be my 
pleasure to mingle with our friends of 
the precious and useful science and as- 
sist your efforts. Dr. Drayton has been, 
I think, at the opening of every session 
from its beginning and will be present 
with, and assist you to inaugurate the 
session of 1899, unless prevented by 
unavoidable circumstances, and other 
friends will endeavor to more than fill 
the vacancies caused by the “ falling out 
of line” of those who have passed to 
their reward, or who are absent from 
other causes. Dr. King has been a good 
helper heretofore, and Drs. Branden- 
burg and Holbrook, let me hope, will 
be present and give their aid. 

My spirit will be with you, though my 
body be absent. The presence or ab- 
sence of no one person need make or 
mar the success of an enterprise if our 
heavenly Father gives us the spirit of 
self-reliance as well as faith in his as- 
sistance, and a willingness to be faith- 
ful in our own behalf. Many loyal let- 
ters from former members of the classes 
of the Institute convince me that those 
who come to learn “ how they can best 
fill their niche” in this life will both 
bring and receive a blessing, and the 
world will be the better for their having 
lived in it. That the exceptions are few 
is the wish of 

Charlotte Fowler- Wells, 
Pres. of Amer. Inst. of Phrenology. 

Dr. King then called upon Dr. Bran- 
denburg, who said in part—He was glad 
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to be able to be with the friends and 
students that afternoon as he had never 
missed being absent during the past 
twelve fears, and his interest, which was 
first awakened when he became a stu- 
dent at the Institute, had deepened 
every year. 

He thought we ought to see more 
clearly every year the beauty and the 
usefulness of Phrenology. ‘There was 
no subject like it for educating the 
whole mind, therefore he could confi- 
dently urge all who were uncertain 
about taking up the study to do so, as he 
was sure they would come to his opinion 
before they had gone very far. 

He believed all teachers should under- 
stand the subject so as to handle the 
children with success. 

As Dr. Holbrook and Dr. Henry 
Buchtel were unavoidably absent, Dr. 
King then called upon Mr. Tiers to ad- 
dress the meeting. 

Mr. Tiers said he had been with the 
Institute since its infancy and_ had 
helped to spread Phrenology, in his way, 
all over the country. He had supplied 
drawings and paintings for hundreds of 
students, and, although not a profes- 
sional Phrenologist, he had studied all 
parts of the subject, from the intricate 
cells and fibres of the brain to the ex- 
pressions of cell life in the face. He 
valued Phrenology as his best friend and 
would not part with it for any price. He 
agreed with the speaker who said Phre- 
nology helped the study of all the sci- 
ences. 

Dr. King here gave some personal 
experience on the value of Phrenology 
in the schools. 

Mr. Piercy then spoke of the scope of 
the work, and the meeting was brought 
to a close. 





A Story of Captain Whopper, U. S. A. 


By Tur Rev. Cuartes Jostan ADAms. 


I, Captain Whopper, U. S. A., am 
not taken for what I consider my value. 
True, I am not tall, but why a man 
should be measured by his inches I can- 


not see. Grant was not very tall, nor 
was Alexander, nor Napoleon. Then 
I have always to have my hats made 
to order—even when an accident has 
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happened to the only one which I have 
along when I am away from home. 
My size is not carried in the trade; it 
is too small. But does it follow that I 
have fewer brains than the man who 
wears a hat of a larger size? Hasn’t 
Byron said that “some men are all 
brains”? Ahem! Coming out some 
time ago from where I was dining I 
found a servant in the hall, with my 
hat in his hand; other servants were 
about him. They were laughing. One 
was saying: 

“ Get on to the size!” 

Another said: “ Yes, and the shape! 
It makes me think of the triangle with 
which the balls are placed for the first 
shot in pool.” 

Those servants dispersed quickly 
enough, I can tell you, when they saw 
me. My forehead may be rather nar- 
row, my head may be very wide, in 
proportion, at the top, behind; but all 
this talk about the shape of a man’s 
head indicating his character makes 
me weary. The absurdity! Though I 
do not often go to church—that I shall 
have to do so more frequently in the 
future, however, you will see directly— 
though, I say, 1 do not often go to 
church, I was induced, the other even- 
ing, to go to hear the Rev. Mr. Em- 
berson. I was in a very conspicuous 
place; but I sat up during all the 
prayers. Mr. Emberson must have no- 
ticed my doing so, for when he came 
to make the announcements he re- 
marked (that man can say the most 
awful things that I ever heard uttered 
from the chancel!) that sitting up dur- 
ing the prayers was not the proper 
thing, or words to that effect, and 
that nobody did sit up while others 
were kneeling excepting one, who, were 
he turned upside down, would go 
through the bottom of the pew as 
would an awl. Somebody told me after- 
ward that he meant to intimate that 
my head comes to a point at the rear of 
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its top. You don’t suppose that he 
knows anything about Phrenology, do 
you? A fellow called me pop-eyes the 
other day, and remarked that I talked 
entirely too much about myself—I am 
always careful not to talk much about 
anybody else; I do not like to give of- 
fence. When I resented the remark 
about I being the favorite theme of my 
own talking, the fellow said: 

“Psha! you’re no wider between 
the ears than a rabbit! ” 

I wonder what he meant? What’s 
not being wide between the ears got to 
do with resenting an insult? Beg your 
pardon. I’m not talking too much 
about myself now,am I? No? Thank 
you! But why do you grin? No mat- 
ter. There are some things which I 
have never been able to understand, 
and one of them is why people grin, or 
smile, or laugh. I have never done such 
a thing in my life. My forehead re- 
cedes too much, and is too narrow at 
the top? There you are again! But I 
must tell my story: 

I am a soldier. But I have never 
seen a battle. Indeed, I have never 
pulled a trigger at anything more dan- 
gerous than a target or a bird—and 
very seldom at the latter—not because 
of any mawkish sentimentality— a sol- 
dier should be above that; but because 
a bird is so apt to move. Because of 
this characteristic of birds, the fellows 
say that I could not hit a stuffed owl— 
in making which remark they laugh, 
guffaw, and emit those cackling sounds 
which irritate me so much, and which 
evidence to me that man is lower than 
what, in his self-esteem, he calls the 
lower animals. The lower animals 
never laugh. I hate laughter. The fel- 
lows are always laughing when I am 
about. They laugh the most when I 
walk erectly, throw out my chest, 
roll the ends of my mustachios with 
my thumbs and index fingers, and look 
fierce, as a soldier ought to look. 


(To be continued.) 
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Brain Rest. 


The man with an idea has ever changed the face of the world. 


Brain rest is the great need of the 
age. Those who are in need of it should 
take a course of instruction in Phrenol- 
ogy at the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, New York City, or at the Fowler 
Institute, London. Such a course will 
give them a clearer insight into the 
workings of the mind than any other 
treatment. Nervousness is the great 
brain trouble, and this can be cured by 
first examining the cause, and secondly, 
applying the remedy. 

Business men are often surrounded by 
the excitement of mental worries and 
continuous strain, and they lose their 
health before they know it. 

The brain cannot do without sleep, 
and the brain worker should encourage 
more rest, even if he takes it in short 
periods, by cessation from work during 
the day. 

Hygienists are daily reminding peo- 


ple that the brain cannot work well un- 
less it has its regular periods of rest. 

Phrenologists have been laying down 
that rule for years. The study of the 
brain and nervous system is just as im- 
portant to them as it is to. physicians. 
We need to learn how to conserve our 
energy. 

sietictailaiipiidniilnd 

The JouRNAL shows its international 
character this month in its leading ar- 
ticles. Sir Thomas Lipton belongs to 
the British Isles, the Isle where he was 
born happened to be Ireland, though he 
is now on American soil. He is tall and 
gentlemanly in bearing, and has culti- 
vated an independent spirit and a full 
share of self-confidence. The article on 
Captain Dreyfus is cosmopolitan in 
character, and is alike interesting to all 
countries. 

Some contradictory statements have 
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been made concerning him, some of 
which are, we believe, groundless. His 
slim Frenchmanlike figure appears to 
bear an equal development of the motive 
and mental characteristics. The Social 
faculties which by some are considered 
small, should be described as being more 
particularly large in the Centres of Phi- 
loprogenitiveness and Inhabitiveness; 
making him patriotic and a home-lover. 
Had he more of the vital-temperament 
he would be able to round out the 
angularities of his features, which, with 
peace of mind and rest of body, we trust 
he will be able to cultivate. The ar- 
ticle on Samoa is one that is alike in- 
teresting to Englishmen and Americans, 
for all the world has had its eye on 
Samoa, the home of Stevenson. 


———_o- 
A PHRENOLOGIST IN ERROR. 


In the September number of the 
JOURNAL will be found an article on 
Ingersoll, with a front and side view 
of his head; and as no description of 
him has appeared since 1885 in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, we would 
like to make the following observations. 
In a recent number of “ Leslie’s Week- 
ly ” it is stated that— 

“Ingersoll was not to blame for his 


agnosticism, that a Phrenologist de- 
clares he lacked a ‘religious bump.’”’.. 





The paragraph goes on to say: 


“Of all the tributes to and criticisms 
of the late Colonel Ingersoll’s sentiments 
heard since his sudden and untimely 
death, none is more remarkable than that 
of a Phrenologist who declares that while 
he himself is a sincere believer in re- 
ligion he cannot conscientiously criticize 
the conduct of Colonel Ingersoll because, 
as a Phrenologist, he realizes that the 
Colonel was not to blame for his atheistic 
and agnostic utterances. This Phrenolo- 
gist, who may or may not speak from 
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absolute knowledge of the facts, declares 
that Ingersoll was born an unbeliever; 
that he not only lacked the bump of Ven- 
eration, but that in place of this organ, 
which is of and on the head of nearly 
every civilized human being, a distinct 
depression existed, while the organs of 
Hope, Ideality, Wit, and Individuality 
were well developed.” 


The above quotation, which we give 
in full, in order to explain the true po- 
sition that Phrenology takes, shows 
that the Phrenologist in question was 
speaking without absolute knowledge, 
and that instead of there being a small 
development of Veneration in Inger- 
soll’s head there was more than is com- 
mon; we refer our readers to his por- 
traits for a vindication of this fact. But 
even if there were but little of that fac- 
ulty, that fact would not have made In- 
gersoll an atheist. Again, no Phrenol- 
ogist of standing would have used the 
word “bump” as applied to a phreno- 
logical organ. It is our belief that 
Colonel Ingersoll could have made as 
earnest and ardent a Christian worker 
as any one who goes by that name. It 
is not the organ of Veneration that 
causes a man to be an infidel; in fact, 
we know of no faculty that makes a man 
one. 

Unbelief is a matter of choice and 
conviction, but Phrenology does not say 
that a man must be an unbeliever or 
that he is not to blame because he is an 
agnostic; Phrenology has never de- 
stroyed a person’s accountability, and it 
never will, as long as the subject is 
rightly understood, and this should be 
distinctly realized by all believers in the 
science as well as anti-phrenologists. 
We confidently think that if Ingersoll 
had been nurtured in a different Chris- 
tian atmosphere, instead of the one 
where circumstances placed him, we 
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should have had an ardent upholder of 
Christian truths, for Ingersoll was a 
man who was fearless in expressing his 
opinions of what he considered to be 
right, but having taken the stand, early 
in life, contrary to his father’s wishes, 
he maintained that position and made 
himself believe that he was right in his 
estimate of the future. 

When comparing Ingersoll’s head 
with that of the once celebrated Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Northampton, in 
England, Charles Bradlaugh, we find 
them similar in development. 





DO BABIES THINK? 


Scientists prove what phrenologists 
and mothers have known for a long 
time. 

The problem of the early expression 
of mind in babies is attracting some at- 
tention in France. In an article in the 
“ Open Court,” an eminent psychologist 
has just taken the trouble to prove a 
few points on the above subject. If 
you ask a fond mother whether her baby 
can think, she will tell you, “ Bress its 
icke soul, of tourse it tan,’ and can 
give you daily examples to demonstrate 
the fact. 

This writer, however, cites the case of 
a child of Preyer, aged thirty-one weeks. 
He says, “ All bottles look alike to him,” 
but a little later he invented the word 
“mom,” which he applied to water bot- 
tles, fruit jars, flower vases, and, of 
course, to his own particular bottle. 

Taine records the case of a baby who 
heard a watch tick and immediately 
pointed to the clock. These instances 
are supposed to prove comparison, the 
sense of analogy. 

The same child would point to some 
picture when any one asked, “ Where is 
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the baby?” because some one had once 
shown her the picture of the Christ 
child, and said: “ That’s the baby.” 

Darwin’s grandchild was a fine baby. 
He says: “ The child, who was just be- 
ginning to speak, called a duck ‘ quack,’ 
and by special association it also called 
water ‘quack.’ By an appreciation of 
the resemblance of qualities it next ex- 
tended the term ‘ quack’ to denote all 
birds and insects on the one hand, and 
all fluid substances on the other. By a 
still more delicate appreciation of re- 
semblance, the child eventually called 
all the coins ‘ quack,’ because on the 
back of a French sou it had once seen 
the representation of an eagle.” 

Curiously enough, children learn 
numbers very slowly. They can gabble 
off the names of the numbers—can 
“count,” as the saying is—without the 
slightest idea of what they mean. 

European children of average intelli- 
gence know the numbers up to ten when 
they are six or seven years old. They 
are ten years old before they know 100. 

For this reason the Brahmins teach 
children of the lowest class to count up 
to four only. The second class learn 
the numbers only up to twenty. 

This development of child mind is the 
idea expressed in one of the recent pub- 
lications of Fowler & Wells. We are 
awaiting with interest the future of this 
great subject, as we are only upon its 
threshold. 

a 

Those who have found it impossible 
to join the Institute Class this fall, can 
form themselves into a winter class and 
come later. Instruction will continue 
during the year. 


We have in view an excellent article 
on Dr. Macdonald, the new President of 
the Methodist Conference, England. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym or INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


A. M., Danville, Ill—We should very 
much enjoy seeing the photographs of 
your friends whom you speak about, for 
we have never yet found a person who 
is organized exactly as you describe. 
Probably the lady friends who are house- 
keepers, and whom you say do every- 
thing to make people around them com- 
fortable, have a large domestic mind, 
with Friendship large, although Benevo- 
lence may not be the mainspring of their 
kindness toward others. You had better 
examine the back of their heads and see 
if this does not accord with their known 
characteristics, and let us know the re- 
sult. 

You speak of another friend who is a 
regular shrew, you say, who possesses 
thin lips, a thin, sharp nose and chin, 
who has apparently large Benevolence. 
Will you take the trouble to examine her 
head again and see if she has not a small 
development of the social faculties? She 
may be kind-hearted, though she may not 
show the kind-heartedness a great deal 
until it is called out for a special object; 
possibly she may have large Approbative- 
ness and Acquisitiveness, which will pre- 
vent her from appearing in the character 
of a benefactor. There are so many beau- 
tiful combinations in one’s character that 
we must look all around for the solution 
of our idiosyncrasies. 

A., St. Louis, Mo.—The face of the child 
you describe indicates that in features 
she partakes of the mental temperament 
while the black and abundant hair nat- 
urally gives her the motive temperament, 
which adds strength to her otherwise 
delicate organization. All the tempera- 
ments may or may not possess a fine 
quality of organization, or, in other 
words, we may find that the motive tem- 
perament possesses just as fine a quality 
of organization as the mental or vital, 
though some persons think that only the 
mental temperament possesses a_ fine, 
delicate organization. Her voice, being 
soft and faint, naturally comes to her 
from her mental temperament, but the 
delicacy you speak of may be the result 
of her very fine quality. 

Gertrude, New York City.—You speak 
of two ladies. each of whom possesses 
goodness, intelligence, and refinement of 
mind; one of whom possesses facial 
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beauty, the other is absolutely plain in 
features. You wish to know what is the 
reason of this. There are many reasons 
for the difference in the facial expression 
of these two women; inheritance is one 
and temperament is another. One woman 
may have goodness, intelligence, and re- 
finement, and take after her father, and 
be somewhat masculine in type and pos- 
sess a motive temperament, while the 
other lady, possessing the same attributes 
of character, may show a vital tempera- 
ment, and take after her mother, and 
thus add color of features and symmetry 
of outline in accordance therewith. We 
are doubtful, however, whether, when 
they are both known and thoroughly un- 
derstood, the one will receive more at- 
tention and be more beloved than the 
other, for many plain women are more 
attractive than the most beautiful in 
facial outline, for the former are often 
less self-conceited than the latter. Find 
out for us if it is not the case with those 
you describe. 

A. D. M., Lawson, O. T.—You wonder, 
when looking at the portrait of the late 
Rev. Dr. E. A. Bradley, how it was pos- 
sible that a man of so much mental pow- 
er, with such large intellectual faculties, 
could be a Christian. We reply, that as 
beliefs differ, so people suit themselves 
or they become suited to endorse differ- 
ent ideas, and it is perfectly in keeping 
with his organization that he should 
adopt the Christian belief as for another 
man, who will not open his mind to re- 
ceive light, to reject what truth there is 
for him. All are equally able to believe 
in God as their maker and Christ as their 
saviour, but all will not put themselves 
into the attitude to do so; thus the great 
human family is made up of anomalies, 
and we must be charitable in looking 
upon those who do not believe with us. 

S. B. Y., Forest Lake, Minn.—In reply 
to your inquiry regarding the measure- 
ments of the cranium, we refer you to 
the last edition of the “ Self-Instructor,” 
which gives a table of average distances 
from the opening of the ear over the top 
of the head, and from the frontal bone 
in its lowest point to the occipital spine, 
and its circumference; also we would ad- 
vise you to study Combe’s “System of 
Phrenology,” and his lectures as a guide 
to your inquiry. Study also the new 
chart that will be shortly issued, as it 
will contain new interesting ideas and 
tables. 

A Secret of Success.—The Lord Chief 
Justice, in an interesting speech to the 
students of the Birkbeck Institution, ad- 
vised them not to try to learn something 
about everything, but to learn everything 
about something in particular. The 
secret of success is concentration. 
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AND PHREN 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler §& Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





W. H. E., London.—You have consider- 
able ambition and aspiration and will 
want to do great things in life. In order 
to achieve success you must cultivate 
more Cautiousness and forethought. You 
are too impulsive and erratic, and want 
to accomplish too much in a short time. 
Unless very careful you will exhaust your 
powers prematurely. You are fairly 
well endowed intellectually; are sharp, 
prompt, and keen in perception, very 
fluent in expressing your ideas. Make 
up your mind to think more and talk less. 
Never be in a hurry to open your mind 
to strangers, else they will take advan- 
tage of you. You are a jolly good fellow 
among your friends, but never sufficient- 
ly on your guard. Learn to govern your- 
self before you attempt to read others, 
and persistently apply yourself to one 
thing at a time. 


No. 467.—F. M. M., Beaver Falls, Pa.— 
The photographs of this lad indicate that 
he possesses a large head for his age, and, 
fortunately, he has a good development 
of body to support his brain power. He 
is a lad who will be always asking ques- 
tions, for he is full of inquiry about 
everything, consequently he must be set 
to work to find out things for himself, 
and he must be given a standard diction- 
ary that is illustrated so that he can 
answer his own questions and keep his 
mind busy. He will have a good many 
ingenious ideas to follow out, hence he 
will show taste and adaptiveness of mind 
and good inventive talent. He will want 
to do good in the world. and his high 
head indicates that he will be interested 
in philanthropic work, and his Benevo- 
lence and Human Nature will carry him 
out into the realm of discovery for the 
benefit of his fellow-men. 


No. 468.—E. G. B., Llano, Tex.—Your 
photograph indicates that you are im- 
proving all the time and learning to per- 
fect yourself as you go along. You have 
a strong and enduring constitution and 
an active motive temperament. You can 
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work by the eye well in the practical 
engineering, or you could use your in- 
genuity in landscape-gardening or farm- 
ing, but you will show to the best advan- 
tage in some mechanical work. Educate 
yourself as much as possible, so as to 
secure as high a position as you can, and 
do not be content with remaining on the 
lower rung of the ladder. You have 
executive ability, and this will serve you 
well in the pursuits we have mentioned. 
You must increase your Language if you 
want to become an agent, drummer, or 
good salesman. 


No. 469.—S. H. R., Llano, Tex.—You 
have a very hungry mind, and your Ac- 
quisitiveness and Causality conspire for 
the same thing, namely, ideas, informa- 
tion, and knowledge. You would almost 
rather go without your dinner than a 
book that would give you just the infor- 
mation you wanted. You do not think 
enough of your physical requirements, 
and must try to eat more nourishing 
food, so as to fill out your body that it 
may be able to sustain your large brain. 
You are artistic and could succeed as an 
architect and designer. You have also 
literary tastes, and will be anxious to 
follow out your ideas in this direction. 
Your picture indicates considerable math- 
ematical skill and ability, and you had 
better seek a work that will allow you 
to use it. 


No. 470.—J. B. C., Streator, Ill.—This 
young lady could use her artistic ability 
in quite a number of directions, and mil- 
linery need not be her only accomplish- 
ment. She could succeed in designing, 
and it is a good paying business. She 
knows how to combine colors, hence 
could color her designs; she has good 
perceptive qualities, and is able to judge 
of the quality of things with considerable 
ability. .We judge that she could succeed 
well were she to study elocution and voice 
culture. She has considerable grace about 
her which would enable her to take up 
the artistic side of gymnastics. She has 
a clear intellectual mind, and is well able 
to take a good education in any intel- 
lectual or artistic calling. She would 
make a good proofreader. 


No. 471.—S. J. M., Weston, Ia.—We 
would say yes to your question, but the 
lady must exercise and develop her mus- 
cular system as much as possible. She 
has an energetic mind and may do more 
than many persons who are taller and 
less stout. She is highly sympathetic 
and soqial. The gentleman had better 
take up general wholesale business and 
attend to outdoor orders and study fi- 
nance and banking as applied to business. 


No. 472.—F. D. N., Newark, N. J.—If 
the photographs you have sent us are 
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correctly taken, they indicate that you 
have a predominance of the motive tem- 
perament, and with that you possess all 
the fervor, energy, and practical insight 
of a scientific man. You are in your ele- 
ment when you are driving away at 
seventy-five miles an hour, and should 
take as good an education as circum- 
stances will favor, for you will enjoy the 
intellectual side of a business and you 
ean work yourself up into being your 
own master and then you will have more 
scope and opportunity to carry out your 
original ideas. You have either got to 
use your ingenuity in propelling busi- 
ness and in increasing trade through 
your inventions and power of contrivance, 
or you have got to devote yourself to 
study and use your inventiveness in a 
practical way, as in engineering, or you 
could study law with the object of be- 
coming a real estate agent, for you could 
buy property and would enjoy the out- 
door occupation better than a close in- 
door, sedentary one. You should take 
up photography along with the real estate 
business, for you would succeed well 
in it. 

No. 473.—W. A. S., Omaha, Neb.—You 
have an active, wide-awake nature, one 
capable of getting through a great 
amount of work, consequently you will 
have no idle time and will make work 
fly when you get at it, but you may have 
a little difficulty in winding up your 
clock so as to be prepared for all that is 
before you. If you will give yourself 
time to think, work, and eat, you will 
make your mark in the world. If you 
allow your Continuity to fly off from 
one thing to another you will never be 
very consecutive in your thoughts, and 
will not accomplish as much in the long 
run. You could make a fine business 
man, and will know how to superintend 
and lay out work. You will also be 
tempted to enter the arena of public 
work, and it would not be surprising if 
you became interested in politics; if so, 
study law and prepare yourself to be- 
come an attorney and work yourself up 
into publie affairs. 

No. 474.—D. C. L., England.—Has a 
strong, wiry organization, and is well 
adapted for mechanical labor, as a black- 
smith, engine fitter, or builder. He is 
very positive, too much so, but he is re- 
liable, just, and can be depended upon to 
do his work faithfully. He has a strong 
perceptive intellect, and is very practical, 
observant, with a good general memory; 
he will learn quickly and make good use 
of his opportunities. He will not be con- 
tent to remain a workman, he will want 
to be in a responsible position and take 
the lead. While in his youth he should 
be careful to follow the advice of others. 
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FIELD NOTES. 
FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The winter sesion opened on September 
20th with an address by the president, 
W. Brown, Esq., J. P., on the “ Progress 
of Phrenology.” This address will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the JOURNAL 
with a full report of the meeting. 

In future lectures will be given on the 
first and third Wednesdays in the month. 
All interested in Phrenology are heartily 
welcomed. Lecturers for October will be 
Mr. D. T. Elliott on the 4th and the Rev. 
F. W. Wilkinson, F.F.I., on the 18th. On 
November ist J. T. Desai, Esq., of India, 
will be the lecturer. 

Mr. A. W. Williams, F.F.I., has had a 
lengthy stay at Aberystwyth. His lect- 
ures have been well attended and his 
work greatly appreciated by the visitors 
to this lovely seaside resort. . 

We have heard of many Phrenologists 
who are on the wing, but reports have 
not reached us of their winter pro- 
grammes, on going to press. 

Mr. J. T. Desai returns to India in No- 
vember, and Mr. Lepage returned to 
Venezuela in August. The world is very 
small after all. 

Miss L. Hendin, A.F.I., has been prac- 
tising Phrenology at Felixstowe during 
the summer holidays; her delineations 
have given general satisfaction. This 
lady is a promising Phrenologist. 

Miss S. Dexter and Miss E. Higgs, Fel- 
lows of Fowler Institute, have been 
spending a holiday in Switzerland. Dur- 
ing the month of October Miss E. Higgs, 
F.F.I., will be lecturing and practicing 
Phrenology in Glasgow. 

Our provincial friends who are unable 
to attend the classes for the study of 
the science at the Institute should write 
for information respecting our lessons 
through the post. This branch of our 
work is well patronized and much ap- 
preciated by our students. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES. 


Mr. A. H. Welch has been lecturing at 
St. Catherines, Canada. 

Mr. George Morris has been spending 
the summer in Minneapolis. 

George T. Byland, F.A.I.P. of 1898, 
writes: ‘‘ The water of the spa here, rest, 
good company, Bourbon, one or the other, 
or all combined, have renewed my youth, 
and I propose to return to Ohio and make 
the phrenological fur fly about two 
weeks hence. Boston, Ky. 

Professor Owen H. Williams is now in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A. M. GROWDEN, LECTURER, 
Graduate Class ’88. 

Subjects: “Character Building and 
Phrenology,” “* How to be Somebody, or 
the Relation Between Phrenology and 
Your Place in Life.” 

Hie will also describe character from 
photos. Address, Findlay, O. 

The American Institute of Phrenology 
is now in session and is open to receive 
students who desire to perfect themselves 
in the science and art of character read- 
ing and the study of man in all his re- 
lations in life. 

Mr. Alexander Stewart, of Denver, Col., 
writes that he is forming a Phrenological 
Society in Denver. He says: “I have been 
studying Phrenology for over ten years, 
and find it the key to success, health, and 
happiness.” We wish him every success. 

We intend leaving this city in a few 
weeks. We are doing well. Examine a 
large number every day. Shall increase 
my order for books shortly. 

Dr. W. K. Burr, Portland, Ore. 

I have been very much pleased with 
the magazine, and think the article “A 
Talk upon the Faculties ” especially help- 
ful and interesting. 

Miss Carrie S. Engberry, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor L. Hummel, A.I.P., lectured 
in the Temperance Hall, Port Reading, 
N. J., September 6th to 16th, inclusive. 

Mr. Charles F. Sermin, 2130 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburg, Pa., may be communi- 
eated with for the Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany’s publications. He has taken up an 
agency this fall in Pittsburg and will be 
pleased to receive orders. 

Professor D. F. McDonald is just re- 
turning from Alaska to Vancouver, B. C. 

J. and M. Rutter write from Ocean 
Grove. 


PRIZE OFFERS. 

We have heard a good deal lately about 
“The Man with the Hoe.” What about 
“The Man with the Brain?” A year’s 
subscription to the JoURNAL will be given 
as a prize to the best reply in verse or 


prose. A knowledge of Phrenology is 
essential. 
For the best (Phrenological) New 


Year’s story will be given a free subscrip- 
tion to the JoURNAL. November 6th latest 
date. 


The yearly lectures in connection with 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
will commence on November ist at eight 
o’clock. These lectures are given on the 
first Wednesday of every month. 





attention to the ad- 
Institute and 


We call our readers’ 
verlisement relative to the 
Library. 
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X-RAYS ON THE BRAIN. 

A very interesting paper was recently 
read by Mr. W. B. Delamatre before the 
Illinois Homeceopathie Association of Chi- 
cago on the use of X-rays in the diagnosis 
of injury to the skull and in brain disor- 
ders. He found it necessary to take 
photographs, as they enable the location 
and extent of the fracture or other injury 
to be discovered with much greater exact- 
ness than a mere observation with the 
vacuum tube. In some cases of insanity 
a diagnosis by means of the X-rays had 
been found of assistance either in show- 
ing abnormal conditions, rendering oper- 
ation useless, or indications that might 
render it hopeful. Circumscribing thick- 
ness of the skull was readily indicated by 
means of the rays, and tumors and ab- 
scesses had also been detected by the same 
agency. In the case of blood clots, as 
they do not differ greatly from the sur- 
rounding tissue, they could not be identi- 
fied, but degeneration of the brain tissue, 
which generally alters the density of the 
brain, can, according to Mr. Delamatre, 
be diagnosed, although we should have 
thought that such diagnosis would only 
be possible in cases in which the disorder 
had reached an advanced stage. 


eS 


GIRLS AS FARMERS. 


Farming is being taken up by women 
at the present day with good results. 
The “ Boston Globe ” states: 

“The aspiration after ‘ physical cult- 
ure’ is finding outlets in many practical 
and useful ways not enumerated among 
‘sports.’ In a single agricultural college 
in the West this year fifty girls have 
taken up a full course of scientific study 
in farming, theoretical and _ practical. 
Agricultural colleges are increasing rap- 
idly in the West and South. Girls are 
now admitted in some of them on the 
same conditions as boys. They have a 
dormitory of their own, and study three 
years, a part of the time being spent in 
actual farm work on the field. When 
graduated they are found skilled in every 
department of housework and needle- 
work, and in every line of dairy work, 
stock raising, and agriculture. It is not 
surprising that some wealthy families 
send their daughters to these colleges. 
Where could parents give their daughters 
a better “ physical basis” than in such 
an institution? It may seem to some like 
robust treatment, but it is safe to say 
that money spent for physical culture of 
this order will yield better returns in 
the end than expensive athletic training 
belonging to the category of sports. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


Elevating Mankind.—* And by _ the 
way,” asked the old schoolmate, ‘“ what 
has become of Moseley, who used to talk 
so much about devoting his life to uplift- 
ing mankind? Did he go into the minis- 
try?” ‘“‘No,” answered the other old 
schoolmate, “he is in the elevator busi- 
ness.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


The Perfect Man.—‘ Sometimes you 
hear of a perfect man. He is the fellow 
your wife could have married.” 


Up-to-Date.—“ I want to tell yo’, my 
dear brethren,” said Deacon Johnsing to 
his flock at prayer-meeting, “ dat in dese 
days of chainless bikes, hossless ker- 
ridges, an’ sich, dat what we need fo’ the 
glorifications of de cullud folkses am 
chickenless coops, razzerless pahties, 
melonless patches, and crapless games. 
Does yo’ follow me? ”—Bazar. 


Fond of Music.—A gentleman of decid- 
ed and highly cultivated musical tastes, 
wishing to change his residence, adver- 
tised for rooms in a “ private family fond 
of music.” The next mail brought him 
the following reply: 

** Dear Sir.—I think we could accommo- 
date you with rooms, and as for music 
one of my daughters plays the parlor or- 
gan and gittar; I play a cornet and fiddle; 
my wife plays the harmonica, and my 
son the flute. We all sing, and if you are 
good at tenner singing you would fit right 
in when we get to singing gospel hymns 
evenings, for none of us sing tenner. Or, 
if you play the base vial, we have one 
right here in the house. If you want 
music as well as board, we could accom- 
modate you, and there would be no extra 
charge for it.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Court of Last Resort.—‘‘So you have 
decided to spend the summer in the coun- 
try this year?” “No, sir, I have not. 
My wife has decided it.’”—Philadelphia 
North American, 


Soared Too High.—“ Yes, that’s Gug- 
genthorp. He made a fortune once by 
inventing a road-scraper.”’ ‘“ What did he 
do with his money?” ‘“ He sunk it in a 
sky-scraper.”—Chicago Tribune. 


She Liked Kipling.—Dick: “ Do you en- 
joy Kipling?” 

Mabel: “Oh, I adore him. I have heard 
so much about his ‘ Jingle Book’ and his 
‘ Bar-Room Ballads.’ ”—W. of M. Wrinkle. 
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much are these 
“Seventy-five cents a 
quart.” “Isn’t that rather altitudi- 
nous?” ‘“ Yes, madam; but these are 
very high-strung beans.”—Yale Record. 


In Boston.—* How 
string beans?” 


Talking Shop.—* The little dressmaker 
who was walking across a field, on en- 
countering a bull, said she guessed she’d 
better cut bias to avoid a gore.”—Harper’s 
sazar. 


Patriotic Colors.—‘“I like this pattern 
well enough,” said the customer, who had 
dropped in to look at some ribbons; “ but 


I’m afraid the colors will run.” ‘“ Run, 
madam!” indignantly answered ‘the 
patriotic shopman; “red, white, and 


blue? They never run!” Whereupon 
the woman bought forty-three yards.— 
Exchange. 


Poor Wife.—“ Dwiggins is getting over 
his bicycling craze.” “How do you 
know?” “He lets his wife clean his 
wheel for him.’”’—Detroit Free Press. 


——————— 


A written Phrenological examination 
from photos will be given, free, for five 
names and addresses of new subscribers 
($1 each) for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, 


SPARKS. 


General Otis reports the completion of 
the railroad from Manila to Angeles. 


A treaty of commerce and navigation 
is signed between Japan and Greece. 


Chief Justice Chambers of Samoa ar- 
rives in Washington and confers with the 
President. 


t is reported that the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment has consented to a conference 
with the British agent at Cape Town. 


It is announced that Admiral Sampson, 
at his own request, will be relieved of the 
command of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron after the Dewey celebration. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt passed away on 
the morning of September 12th. His 
$200,000,000 could not buy him health. 
Health without wealth is better than 
wealth without health. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

















THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
one seaeeee to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE de to address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Good Housekeeping ” — Springfield, 
Mass.—contains an article on ‘“ Mothers 
in Council,” by S. E. Hovey. It is helpful 
and inspiring. ‘‘ Women Who have Made 
the World Better” this month has for a 
subject Celia Thaxter and her island 
home. The article breathes of air and 
sunshine and good work done. 


“ Business.”—New York.—This publica- 
tion is the most interesting that we have 
seen on the subject, and we are sure it 
will have an immense influence for good 
among the numerous magazines with 
which it has come to live. 


“The Household.” — Boston.—* Insect 
Musicians in Japan ” is a very instructive 
article. Health Hints include notes on 
“ Rheumatism,” “Colds,” ete. “ The 
Evolution of Books” is a valuable ar- 
ticle which contains many illustrations 
of ancient books. 


— 


“The Club Woman’s Magazine.”—New 
York.— The August-September double 
number is full of interest. It contains an 
article by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, presi- 
dent of the International Council of 
Women. The thought expressed of the 
hospitality of English women should 
be read by all American club women that 
they may form a correct and beautiful 
idea of the genuineness of their English 
cousins. 

“Scientific American”—New York— 
contains admirable portraits of Admiral 
Dewey on his way home. “ Peculiar 
Lightning Flashes” is the title of one 
article, which is exceedingly interesting 
to those who have attempted the same 
thing. The portrait of Edward Orton, 
president of the A. A. S., is given with 
a short account of his work. He is a 
talented man and is suitably adapted to 
receive such an honor. 

“ Ladies’ Home Journal.’ — Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—The “ East Side Girl of New 
York ” is a page full of interest for those 
who ‘are working in one quarter of 
crowded New York; it contains many il- 
lustrations. “The Young Man and the 
Professions,” by Barton Cheyney, is a 
very interesting and valuable article. 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis writes on “A 
Secret of a Happy Life.” Many hints are 
thrown out in his few words on this sub- 
ject which are useful. 

“The Home Monthly.”—Boston, Mass. 
—An excellent picture of Mrs. Schley 
was given in the September number. 
Also one of Mrs. Hobart, the wife of the 
Vice-President of the United States. 
“How Success is Won,” by Benjamin F. 
Tracy, particularly in “The study of 
law.” This is a subject that many young 
men would do well to consider. 

“Men.”—New York and Cleveland.— 
This interesting magazine is strengthen- 
ing its pages considerably by the valu- 
able articles it contains. “‘ The Care and 
Culture of Men” is one very excellent 
article. 

“ Omega.”—New York.—“ The Experi- 
ence of a Vegetarian ” is an article writ- 
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ten by Florence A. Burleigh. Ellen G. 
Smith concludes her series of articles on 
“The Needs of Life.” Dr. Holbrook con- 
tributes some valuable notes concerning 
health. 

“The American Kitchen Magazine.”— 
Boston, Mass.—The frontispiece is an il- 
lustration of “ Macaroni Drying in the 
Sun,” and illustrates an article on “ The 
Italian Markets,” and brings us in touch 
with foreign climes. The recipes are ap- 
propriate to the month. 

“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.” 
—New York.—The sketch this month, 
with portrait, is of Eduard Oscar Schmidt, 


which shows to its readers an interesting . 


and earnest face. ‘The Tuskegee Insti- 
tute,” and pictures of the president and 


president’s wife and a group of the fac- , 


ulty, are given; those who are not aware 
of Booker T. Washington’s work will be 
interested in this article. He was born 
a slave in Virginia, not long before the 
breaking out of the war, and has used his 
freedom and education in a remarkable, 
useful way. 

““The Bookman.” — New York. — This 
magazine keeps track of the best selling 
books and tells us in brief the distin- 
guishing features of each. It reviews an 
article by Professor Harry Thirston Peck 
on Robert G. Ingersoll. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine ’—New York— 
Opens with its novel, by Maurice Hewlett, 
called “The Duchess of Nona.” Dr. F. 
Wolfe describes the New Jersey valley, 
“Where Stockton Wrote his Stories.” 
Mr. Stockton writes over 1,500 words as 
an average morning’s work. Under the 
title of ‘‘ The Effrontery of Paul Jones,” 
Mr. George Gibbs describes that well- 
known descent of the dashing sa#or on 
White Haven. 

“Harper’s Magazine”— New York — 
Celebrates with its September number 
the eve of its one hundredth volume, and 
announces that hereafter the price of the 
magazine will be twenty-five cents. Mr. 
Alden continues as editor of Harper’s. 
He has been in this position and has 
filled it with ability for thirty years. 
Mark Twain writes concerning the Jews 
in his very characteristic way. 

“The Outlook ”—New York—Contains 
an article, by G. Stanley Hall, on “ The 
Line of Educational Advance.” President 
Twing writes on “ Educational Signs of 
the Times.” Superintendent S. T. Stew- 
art of New York City contributes an ac- 
count of the vacation schools and play- 
grounds in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and Bronx. 

“Review of Reviews ””— New York — 
Contains an excellent portrait and an ar- 
ticle on the “ New Secretary of War,” by 
Henry MacFarland. It is an excellent 
article and cannot fail to clearly indicate 
the reason why Mr. Root was selected 
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for this new office. An article on ‘* The 
Half Year of War with Aguinaldo,” by 
John Barrett, throws considerable light 
on the present question of general inter- 
est. ‘“ Why the Trusts Cannot Control 
Prices” is another important article in 
this month. Colonel Ingersoll is the sub- 
ject of a very interesting review which is 
beautifully illustrated, and is written by 
the Rev. William Hayes Ward. One il- 
lustration is a death-mask by Barnard, 
and shows a beautiful outline of Inger- 
soll’s head. 

“Human Nature.”—San Francisco, Cal. 
—The opening article is upon Robert G. 
Ingersoll, giving a portrait of his death- 
mask. “Music Teachers and Their 
Pupils” is a very interesting article, as 
is also one by John F. Prior on “ Phreno- 
logical Statistics.” 

We wish to acknowledge exchanges re- 
ceived from the following: ‘‘ The Eldon 
Advertiser,” Missouri; “The Celeste 
Courier,” Texas; “Journal of Hygeio- 
Therapy,” Indiana; ‘ The Clinique,” Chi- 
eago; Ferris Publishing Company, Al- 
bany; The Living Age Company, Boston; 
“The Dansville Express; ” ‘** Food, Home, 
and Garden,” Philadelphia; “ The Free 
Press,” Lewiston; “ Chicago Vegetarian;” 
*“ American Bee Journal,” Chicago; “ The 
Dog Fancier,” Battle Creek; “The Capi- 
tal City Democrat,” Lansing; ‘“ The 
Country Gentleman,” Albany; ‘“ National 
Temperance Advocate,” New York City; 
“ Medico-Legal Journal,” New York City; 
“The Club Woman,” Boston; ‘“ The 
American Kitchen Magazine,” Boston. 


—_—__q—_____ 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The “ Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter ” for 1900 will be issued in New York, 
on December 31, 1899. This valuable 
medium of the Phrenological profession 
has yearly grown in interest and useful- 
ness to the patrons who have continued 
from year to year, and the last issue was 
undoubtedly the greatest success ever 
reached by this medium. It is an inter- 
national publication, and will again be 
represented by all the leading phrenol- 
ogists in America and England. 

1. The “ Annual ” will contain the only 
authorized and registered list of Phre- 
nologists in America and Great Britain. 
The Register is open to all phrenologists 
who possess such a standing and moral 
character, as, in the opinion of the edi- 
tors, will entitle them to a place therein. 
It is to the interest of all phrenologists to 
be on this list. 

2. Because it is looked to for bearing 
the stamp of the oldest and foremost au- 
thorities on the subject. The Register 
has been more fully recognized from 
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year to year. Phrenologists, Physiog- 
nomists, Hygienists, etc., and advertisers 
generally will find the “‘ Annual ” the best 
advertising medium. 

3. That previous year’s advertisements 
had been declined, as space was so quick- 
ly taken up. 

4. That the “ Annual” of 1900 is to be 
again an international issue. 

5. That all the best known phrenolo- 
gists co-operate with us. 

6. That this will be the most interesting 
number ever published. 

It will contain 100 pages, the same size 
as the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The 
reading matter will be instructive ana 
entertaining. 

See advertising columns, order forms, 
and a specimen of advertisement page. 

N. B.—The articles, field notes, adver- 
tisements, and local news, must be sent 
in on or before October 3ist. 

Full particulars should be sent in as 
early as possible accompanied by the 
registration fee of $1.00. 


FACTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 
1. The “ Annual ” contains the only au- 
thorized registered list of phrenologists. 
2. That there will be a circulation to 
exceed last year’s guaranteed issue. 





I received the “‘ Students’ Set” in due 
time, and my wife was delighted with the 
books for her Christmas remembrance, 
and some of our friends looking over the 
books called them fine, as well as very in- 
structive; and they will give you a small 
order soon, which is likely to be en- 
larged. 

J. D. C., Aspen, Colo. 

Rev. C. J. Adams, author of “ Where is 
my Dog?” says, “I enclose you one of 
many letters that I receive”; and we 
have taken the liberty of culling from 
this letter. 

“T am intensely interested in your 
book, which I have recently read, also in 
anything concerning the psychology of 
animal life. I am rejoiced to know how 
many minds of ability have within the 
last few years taken up the cause of their 
speechless brothers. Wishing you great 
success in your labors of love I have the 
honor to be, Your co-worker, 

Mrs. S. 0.” 

Our Advertisers.—We wish to call the 
attention of our readers to our advertis- 
ing pages, where will be found announce- 
ments of much that may be of interest, 
and we have this favor to ask, that our 
readers in answering these advertise- 
ments will mention the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. This will show to our patrons 
that the JouRNAL advertisements have 
been read, and in this way they will be 
encouraged to continue their orders. 
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Alva Pressnell orders charts from Gove, 
Kansas. 

“Heads & Faces” came to hand all O. K., 
and am well pleased with it. Full to the 
brim with sparkling knowledge. 

C. C., Carthage, Mo. 

I received the “Students’ Set’ and wish 
to say that I am perfectly delighted with 
it. The books are all nicely printed with 
clear type. To say that I am well pleased 
with them only mildly expresses it. 

G. L. R., Lufkin, Texas. 

“Miss Fowler in her work on Mental 
Science has done good service in simplify- 
ing the naming of brain organs. Most 
unique of all is the psychological chart 
for parents in which to record the evolu- 
tion of the child.”—Human Nature. 

“It is an effort for those who have the 
important work of training children. 
The author has given most intelligent 
attention and study to these matters.” 
—Toledo Times (0.). 

“The author seeks to assist those who 
have the important work of directing all 
that belongs to throbbing humanity.”— 
American. 

“It gives the pale of thought evolving 
from minds of children in an entirely new 
methods.”—Our Loving Folks. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

By taking the JourNaL I know its 
worth to me has been very great, for, 
living by its instructions, I have been in 
better health. Twenty years ago every- 
body thought I would soon die of con- 
sumption. I am here yet, and in better 
health than I was then. 

W. G. C., Grenada, Miss. 

E. W. H., New Berlin, 0.—Am much 
pleased with the “ Student’s Set.” 

Just married. Want some best read- 
ing; have decided on the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Yours very truly, 

z. D. DB. 

The “Chart” you sent me is a splen- 
did one. 

Wm. E. Y., West Superior, Wis. 

I get the JouRNAL regularly every 
month. It has greatly improved. 

J. D., Lindsay P. O., Victoria Co., 
Ontario, Canada. 

I like the July JouRNAL very much, and 

am trying to get my friends interested. 
Elizabeth D., Alma, Neb. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL received 
for August. It is artistically attractive 
at sight; the contents more so—on pre- 
sentation, is pleasing. It will make new 
subscribers in my hands, I feel sure. 

P. S., Fredonia. 

The JOURNAL is unexcelled in its work, 

J. T. E., Vineyard, Ga. 
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DEWEY’S STEEL WATCH. 


Officers on the Raleigh tell of a watch 
with a history that Admiral Dewey car- 
ries with him whenever on duty. It is 
not an expensive watch, and the only bit 
of gold on it is the stem-winding attach- 
ment. The remainder is just plain steel, 
blued like gun metal. 

But the steel is from the battle-ship 
Maine. Every time the gallant Admiral 
looks at the time of day he sees that bit 
of steel rescued from the bottom of Ha- 
vana Harbor, and again he can * Remem- 
ber the Maine,” the signal he set on that 
eventful May day a year ago. The face 
of the watch bears a miniature American 
flag. Captain Sigsbee, who commanded 
the ill-fated warship, carries a watch just 
like Admiral Dewey’s. 

The steel was taken from the Maine as 
soon as the Americans gained control of 
Havana Harbor, through the efforts of 
Admiral Bunce, late commandant of the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard. Some _ patriotic 
Yankee had it made into watches, and 
sent them around to the naval officers 
who had so much to do with remembering 
the Maine. 





Every person contemplating matri- 
mony would do wisely to purchase “ The 
Science of a New Life,” by John Cowan, 
M.D. This work has received the unquali- 
fied indorsement of the medical profes- 
sion, the clergy and our other best people. 
Crown 8vo, 405 pages, illustrated. In 
eloth, $3. Address this office. 

“ Heads and Faces.”—The popularity of 
this work is on the increase rather than 
otherwise, and large sales are being made 
both direct from this office and from 


agents who are in the field. It is fair to | 


presume that most of the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL have already 
secured it, but if not, we do not hesitate 
to freely urge upon them the importance 
of sending for it, and we wish also to call 
the attention of those who wish to make 
money during the coming season to the 
salable qualities of this work. It is easy 
to see that when a book containing 200 
pages the size of the JoURNAL, and 200 
illustrations, is offered for 40c., it is likely 
to have purchasers, and it proves so in the 
experience of those who are in the field. 
We make liberal terms, the best ever of- 
fered to agents, and there is no neighbor- 
hood in which at léast twenty-five copies 
of this book might not be sold in a com- 
paratively short space of time. Will those 
interested send for terms? 

I am a new subscriber to your JOouR- 
NAL, and like it very much. 

C. F. M., North Towanda, Pa. 

“May the Great Creator Bless the 

Phrenological Branch of Science.” 
Elder M. M. N., Tenn., S. C. 
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A new edition of “How to Keep a 
Store” is now ready, and the price is 
within the reach of everyone. No busi- 
ness man should be without a copy of 
this valuable book by S. H. Terry. The 
sale has been very great, and the work is 
in much demand. All orders can be filled 
by return post. Price, $1. 

Agents wanted for “ Heads and Faces,” 
“ Self-Instructor,” ‘‘ Hydropathie Ency- 
clopedia,” ‘Family Physician,” “‘ New 
Physiognomy,” ‘*‘ Movement Cure,” “ How 
to Keep a Store,” “ How to Study Stran- 
gers,” “‘ How to Grow Handsome,” “ Fruit 
Culture,” and the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL. We shall be pleased to receive com- 
munications from agents who are de- 
sirous of increasing their incomes. The 
above list of books will serve their pur- 
pose. 

“ How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face and Head,” is the sequel to 
“ Heads and Faces.” This book embodies 
the ripened experience of the author 
during more than fifty years of constant 
study and practice and seems to round 
out a long life replete with opportunity, 
healthful vigor and persistent industry. 
Students of themselves or of strangers 
will find in every page something to illu- 
mine their search for human science and 
lighten the labor of progress. Royal 8vo, 
384 pages, 315 illustrations. Paper, 70c.; 
extra cloth, $1.50. 


“A real luxury for bathing and 


| shampooing, and a protection against 
| contagion.”—WMedical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


‘is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and _ delightfully 


refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 


| body and for the hair and scalp.” 


— Woman's Medical Journal. 


I ee 
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Ready Dec. 31st, for 1900. 


The Phrenological Annual 
AND REGISTER 


—OF— 


Phrenological Practitioners and Lecturers. 


(TITLE PROTECTED.) 
Founded soth October, 1888. Entered Same Date. 





An Illustrated Yearbook on Mental Science, 
Edited by THOMAS CROW and D. T. ELLIOTT. 


EXACT SIZE OF ADVERTISEMENT PAGE 5x8 inches. 





Whole Page, $25.00. Quarter Page, $7.00. 





Half Page, $13.00. One Inch, $2.00. 








ORDER FOR THE REGISTER. 





DEAR S1R:—Please enter my name (Mr., Mrs. Or MisSS)......sssseecsseseseeeeececeneesceseeesenes 


on the Register, with Titles, Qualifications, and Address at follows: 


errr rr rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrrrr rr rrr errr irre rrr ree 


Enclosed please find Registration Fee of $1.00. 


FowLer & WELLs Co., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L. N. Fow.er & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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SUBSCRIBE [( 55 
Now 
FOR ami 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIBERAL 
AND ADVANCED THOUGHT 


CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON, EDITOR 


Contributions from the Best-Known Writers on 


SCIENCE PSYCHOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY METAPHYSICS 
RELIGION OCCULTISM, Etc. 


NOW IN ITS THIRD YEAR 
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Human Life 
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One has only to know the month and day of 
his or her birth to find every virtue, talent, 
fault, and inconsistency clearly depicted, with 
a panacea for the troublesome conditions, and 
a way of developing every mental attribute. 

Single Zodiacal Signs for those who wish to 
know only their own characteristics. Price, 
25 cents. 





Perpetual Youth 


Teaches the divine right to health, beauty and 
happiness HERE AND Now. Price, $1.00. 


The Bottom Plank of Mental Healing 


Gives plain directions for the total elimination 
of Sin, Sickness, and Poverty. Read it and 
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The Prevention and Cure of Old Age 
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Eleanor Kirk’s Idea 
A monthly publication. Price, $1.00 per year. 
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“WHAT A 
YOUNG BOY 
OUGHT TO KNOW” 


Bishop John H. Vincent, DD,, LL.D. 
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an exceedingly difficult subject. Your work has 
been well done.” 
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OUGHT TO KNOW” 


Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 
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4a All of our Cuts are cast 
from new type metal and guar- 
anteed first-class. Original de- 
signs engraved to order. 


Ba We cast about 3,200 styles 
of Cuts, adapted to all classes 
of Job Printing. Newspaper 
illustrations a specialty. 

Allof our Printing and 
Electrotyping is done in 
our Buflalo workrooms, 
but everything intended 
for the Owner should be 
gent direct to Jackson, 

ch. 


THERE are three residents of 
this city bearing the nameof 
WILtiaM W. WARNER, ¢:00 Wit- 
LIAM A, WARNER, ove WILLIAM 
WARNER, and one J. W. War- 
NER—only one of whom isin any 
ray connected with THE OWL. 
In order to avoid mistakes and 
confusion in the delivery of 
mail matter correspondents 
are requested to place our box 
number — Drawer 551—on all 
mail matter intended for us. 

HEREAFTER THE Ow1 will be 
sent into every State in the 
Union, to England, The Hague 
(Holland), France, Germany, 
Italy, a Australia 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —..-01lit 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 





PS ei 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason pers 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. : 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes. ; 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East aist St., New York 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 4 and 5 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London 
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KNOWLEDGE GIVES POWER 


SPECIAL LESSONS 
BY MAIL 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION GIVEN 
Stammering, its Cause 
and Cure 


(Valuable Treatment) 








A New Course on Improving 


The Memory 


(All Poor Memories can be 
Improved.) 


Oratory 


Practical Hints on How to 
Become a Fine Speaker. 


Journalism 


Useful Suggestions on the 
Proper Training of Journalists, 


Psychology 


Special Elementary and Post- 
Graduate Courses. 


An_ interesting Course for 
Teachers on 


The Temperament of 
Children 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Each course consists of ten les- 
sons, all of which are based on phren- 
ological experience, and have never 
before been presented to the public 
in this unique and practical form. 
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STIRPICULTURE « 


Or the Improvement of Children Through 
Wiser Generation and Training 


Chapters: J. Stirpiculture, 50 pages. 
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3. Evolution’s hopeful promise for a 
healthier race, 30 pages. 
“ 4, The Germ Plasm and its Rela- 
tion to Children, 17 pages. 
- 5. Fewer Children and Better, 8 


ages. 
wa 6. The Theoretical Baby, enlarged, 
30 pages. This chapter has 
created profound interest. 
“ 7. Heredity and Education. 32 pages. 
Mrs. FLORENCE MANN LyMAN, long a 
teacher in the kindergarten department 
of the Teachers’ College, New York, 
writes: ‘‘I have read it through and 
enjoyed every page thoroughly, it is 
so readable that I have been able to take 
it up at odd moments and open at any 
place. I hope it may, as it deserves, 
have a large sale. 


“ 





Price by mail, $1.00 cloth binding 
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logical organs on convolutions of 
the brain and Physiognomical Char- 
acteristics on the face. This latest 
and best Bust, made in material 
lighter and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at 
the low price of $5; 20s. English. 
Should be in the hands of every 
student. 
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NEW YORK 
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And beauty of this soap is without a rival— 
being pure white, its purity is without a ques- 
tion. The rich volume of its perfume pervades 
the whole atmosphere in which it is used. 


Send _,82.00 for Sample_Box,(12 Cakes)j 
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Trotter’s United States Laboratory 
65 W. Broadway, New York 
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tical Phrenologists. Revised and printed from New 
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Phrenologists, Profs. O. S. and L. N. Fowrsr. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Lectures on Man. A series of twenty-one Lectures 
on Physiology, and Phrenology, delivered by Prof, 
L. N. Fowler, during his first tour in England 
many of which are now out of print and can only 
be had in this volume. $1.50. 

Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Considered in 
Accordence with the Principlesof Phrenology and 
in Relation to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. 
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McNer, A. M. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their relation to 
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= For an additional $3.00 the China Bust will be 
substituted for the plaster, 

Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With upwards 
of one hundred divisions, in china, Newly dis- 
ccvered organs are added, and the old organs have 
been subdivided to indicate the various phases of 
action which many of them assume. It is a perfect 
model, beautiful as a work of art, and is un- 
doubtly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever pub- 
lished. Price, $5.00. 
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logical, and Expressional. By Tuomas A. and 
Wituiam Hype. Price, $2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and pre- 
sent it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a common-place book onthe plan of numerous 
school text-books ; but one well worthy the atten- 
tion of all who would excel as speakers, readers,etc. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure of Nervousness. 
By M. L. Horsrooxk. Part I, contains chapters on 
the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal 
Nerves. Howto Cure Nervousness. Value of a 
Large Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price, $1.00. 
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